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LITERATURE. 


JEOLIAN HARP 


Hear you now a throbbing wind that calls 
Over ridge of cloud and purple flake? 
Sad the sunset’s ruin’d palace-walls, 

Grey the line of mist along the lake, 
Even as the mist of Memory. 

O the summer-nights that used to be! 


An evening rises from the dead 

Of long ago (ah me how long !), 

Like a story, like a song, 

Told, and sung, and pass’d away. 

Love was there, that since is fled, 

Hope, whose locks have turn’d to grey, 
Friendship, with a tongue of truth, 

And a beating heart of zee 

Joy, that angelwise alighted, 

Frequent, welcome, uninvited ; 

Love and Friendship, Hope and Joy, 
With arms about each other’s neck, 
Merrily watching a crescent moon 

Slang to its nail of a star, ; 
Like a hunter’s horn when the chase is done, 
Over the fading crimson bar ; 

Where deep night-biue had never a speck, 
As pleasure no alloy. 


Against the colours of the west 

Trees were standing tall and black ; 

The voices of the day at rest, 

Night rose around, a solemn flood, 

With fleets of worlds. But still our merry mood 
Rippled in music to the rock and wood ; 

Masic with echoes, never to come back. 

The touch upon my hand is this alone— 

A heavy tear-drop of wy own. 


Listén to the breeze : “0 ng Time!— »%, 
Unresting Time!—O viewless rash of Time!” —~ 
Thus it calls and swells and falls, 

From the sunset’s wasted palace-walls, 

And ghostly mists that climb. 


i omsenipihee <conenmenmmenl 


RICHARD SAVAGE. 

A small square at the West-end of great London, part in shadow, part 
in light, for 1 the moonshine is striking fully on one half of its tall, heavy 
houses, and its bushes, trees, and colourless grass in the centre ; while 
the remainder of the quadrangle is in deepest shade, the edifices stand- 
ing, as human beings often do, in the loom of their own ehadows. There 
is coldness and silence in the air, till suddenly a watchman in a neigh- 
bouriug street croaks from a throat husky with bronchitis, “ Past three 
o’clock, and a fine morning.” His accents, oft repeated in linked hoarse- 
ness long drawn out, die ey. into the distance of interminable 
streets, and the equare is as rigidly still as death, when two figures 
emerge from the shadow into the moonlight. They are walking slowly, 
but conversing vehemently. They are not in argument, but rather in an 
interchange of sentiment, for both are friends and poets—one'the author 
of a satire, the other ofa tragedy. They discuss the wrongs endured by 
unassisted genius. : 

One of these persons is a bulky but not ill-formed young man ; his age 
about twenty-eight. His face resembles the mask of an antique statue in 
its strong outline and massive cast. The ploughshare of hereditary dis- 
ease has passed across it and left deep furrows. The neck is short ; the 
head es to one side ; he wears no wig, but the hair as nature gave 
it, unpowdered, and very stiff, and badly combed. The neckcloth is 
slovenly : the massive limbs loosely arranged, and shuffling along in an 
uneasy shamble, as if they distrusted the feet which bore them. 

“ Lax in his gaiters, laxer in his gait,” 
he rolls and heaves along, like a dredging boat in a sea-swell, gesticulat- 
bes Be eer talking decisively, and at times, or when excited by the 
animation of discussion, exhibiting a odic action in his features 
is frame so violent that it might be termed an epilepsy of the intel- 
lect for the time being, without the danger, though with something of 
the disagreeableness, of the actual iy: 

This man is Samuel Johnson, philomath, and late pedagogue at Edial, 
near Lichfield ; a raw importation from the county of Stafford. Still:a 
man, or “not yet deterré,” as Pope remarked on 

;” the future philosopher ; the embryo essayist; 

her ; the intellectual infant Hercules, who, 
fame, sought to strangle the serpents 
of metropolitan vice with the arms of his satire ; as afterwards he would 
have swept the Augean stables of the age with the besom of his stern mo- 
tality ; the Logomachist of the coterie ; the Talus or Iron Man of argu- 
ment ; invulnerable, like the son of Thetis, and never exposing a retreat- 
ing heel to the shafts of an antagonist ; the future pride and pleasure of 
the coffee-house, the terror and delight of the club, and the charm as 
well as the fond votary of the tea-table ; the test of conversationists ; 
omnipotent in colloq rebuff and ve sarcasm, or sophism, if 
needs be, to secure the victory; one of England’s greatest minds ; 
scarred, like his own face, at times, with the f-marks of prejudice ; 
and darkly spotted here and there with superstition, but, still, we repeat, 
one of England’s finest, noblest minds—clear, robust, healthy ; bibulous 
as a sponge ; ontgiving as a fountain ; rapid in inward creation, rich in 
outward kind of mental printing press always at work, 
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His companion! Whoishe? He looks a little older,* and isa great 
deal slenderer, and very much better drest, that is, his clothes are well 
made, but, alas! they are also well-worn. He has an air of faded fashion 
about him. There is decision in every line of the lank, and long, and 
melancholy visage : it is a veritable Quixotic face. Meagre and proud, 
and high, and pale—an exceeding “ woeful countenance” —which sad- 
ness and scorn alternately cloud and corrugate. It is mixed up with ex- 
treme diversities: the brow and eye are intellectual and bright, while 
the lower features are sensual and coarse—humour and passin both lurk 
in the mouth, yet few smiles expand those lips from which laughter seems 
altogether banished, while the voice is sweet, soft, and lute-like ; the pace 
is slow, and the gait has a certain pretension to importance, which ill 
harmonises with the rest of his appearance. This person is Richard 
Savage—a man whore rare talents might have brought him poetic im- 
mortality, and a lofty pedestal in the Muses’ temple, had not his coarser 
vices, together with his pride and his ingratitude, dragged him down to 
the lowest moral depth, and buried the many bright things he had in 
brain and bosom, head and heart, in the same mud heap. 

In this picture we recoguise one of Savage’s bright points of character, 
in that he was able to elicit, retain, and perpetuate, the affectionate 
friendship of such a man as Samuel Johnson. They had dined together 
at the “ Pine Apple,” in New-street. Supper, probably, they had none. 
Why were they here so late and lone? We answer only for Savage. He 
was here because he could be nowhere else ; he was in the chill night air 
because there was no roof to receive him ; he was walking because he 
had nowhere to sit, save on the steps of some hall-door ; he was restless 
because he had nowhere to repose his weary body ; and he was but too 
glad to meet a man like Johnson, a recent acquaintance, yet fall of sym- 
pathy and intellectual communicativeness—a man nearly as penniless, 
though not quite so proud as himself—equally independent in his modes 
of thought, D with a mind and conscience immeasurably better regu- 
lated than that of this poor wanderer and companion, by whose side he 
walks and talks, as they endeavour to cheat the claims of the stomach, 
and the want of a bed, by the fascinations of a moonlight ramble, and the 

of a dissertation on Books, Men, and Governments. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, this is among the least reprehensible of 
the scenic features of the strange life of Savage ; for here was no furious 
orgie or tavern brawl—here was no exhibition of pride almost Satanic, 
of mad, unreasonable stubbornness, or open profligacy—of most arrogant 
selfishness, or nsec ungrateful recalcitration, flinging the mud libe- 
wily co Geena i him, Henne See eng ob ihe Sried 

oked _ the harness necessi was trying to 

Another scene, and we have Savage better dressed, and more at ease 
with himself and the world. Our Stereoscope represents the interior of a 
coffee-house at Hyde Park Corner. Here, in a room small and meanly 
furnished, sit two men who have just arrived in a handsome carriage, 
which is. at this moment driving from the door. One of these is Richard 
Savage ; the other, who is fully twenty years his senior, is a beau anda 
militaire, being a captain in Lord Lucas’ pe, ony of Fusilier Guards, 
with a somewhat diminutive stature and a long dress sword: he has 
laced raffles in abundance on his shirt sleeves and at his bosom, but not a 
shadow on his smiling face ; with an air at that time styled “ genteel,” 
in these days called distingué. Around this ar es 8 agreeable face 
and person there isa brilliant atmosphere of life and animation, for the 
three, Celtic characteristics are his—vivacity, volatility, and versatility 
—by turns the curse and advantage, the obstacle and ornament of his 
nation :—for he is an Irishman, and his name is Sir Richard Steele. 

He is Savage’s patron and warm friend, and was steadily so, till the 
other became his caricaturist. Now he was perhaps drawn to him by-a 
similarity in their tastes and pecuniary sufferings, as well as by the secret 
sympathy which might have sprung up unconsciously between two cha- 
racters distinguished by glaring anomalies ; for Steele was a moralist in 
theory, and almost a profligate in practice ; in his book,+ a professed 
Christian—in his bearing, a rake and a spendthrift—practising, as John- 
son said of him, “the lighter vices,” which means, we may supp ose, 
that he was only not guily of cutting his neighbour’s throat, eloping with 
his wife, or taking a man’s purse from him on the King’s highway. 

What are they doing? The patron is dictating a pamphlet to the 
client who sits and writes. Then a shabby dinner is served, to eke out 
which the client asks and scarce obtains a bottle of wine. The dinner 
eaten and the wine drank, the author and the amannensis go to work 
again. Sir Richard paces the room in a fine frenzy of political inspira- 
tion, while Mr. Richard sits and writes, and bites his thumb for very dul- 
ness and impatience. The pamphlet finished, Savage carries it to a book- 
seller, who gives him two guineas for it—a fair price for a hastily got-up 
brochure ; but probably the commodity was more spicy than the dinner it 
was meant to pay for. For the knight was without money, and, like 
Pierre or Dr. Pangloss, “ not worth a ducat.” 

Such was another phase of Savage’s life, and such the companions who 
pr have influenced his morals, and pointed his habits and principles 

evil. 

Let us shift the scene earlier into Richard Savage’s life. It is night— 
a cold, black, heavy night ; the broad Thames reflecting many a light on 
its surface from bridge, or boat, or window, rolls muddily and swiftly 
through its many-arched bridges, and past successions of interminable 
yards and houses which line its banks, onward and onward to meet the 
green and jubilant sea. In one of these yards stands a brick building, 
terminated by a high chimney. The place is strewed with cinders, bro- 
ken bottles, mouldering wood, and other litter : 

“ Shards and scurf of salt, and scum of dross, 
Old plash of rains, and refuse patched with moss.” 
In one corner, beside a shed which juts over the river, is a heap of white 
soft ashes, which has been recently thrown out from the glass-house, and 
being still warm, emits a faint smoke. 

Down the steep, narrow street which descends from the Strand, and 
faces this yard, comes a poor, solitary man, with coat buttoned to the 
chin, and worn hose, and broken hat, and cobbled shoes, and gloveless 
hands red with cold, “ marvellously ill-favoured ; his eyes are staring 
and lack lustre, and have no speculation ; he staggers as he tries to poise 


himself so as to enter the gate, which done, he makes, as if by intuition, 
for the river shed, and, pulling his hat over his eyes, the li dust of 
Richard Savage sinks down, and reposes on the etbes of @ glass-house, in 


the fevered slumber bo mar succeeds iden rome of tavern ae A 
wherry is passing up theriver, conveying a happy young y from 
Greenwich They A singing asthey row. They are returning to their 
joyous homes of warmth and light, and the sweep of their oars reaches 
within a few s of the prostrate, impoverished form, begrimed with 

Mth, debased with drink, and all whitened and soiled with ashes 
These pictures are facts in the prep a life of Savage, They are 
whose subjective being we know 
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little. He was reserved and locked up as to the workings of his mind ; 
but sketches like these illustrate the varied phenomena of his outward 
existence, his dire poverty, his wild, unrestricted habits of dissipation, 
and the shifts by which he barely existed. 

Such was the man who behaved with unaccountable ingratitude to Sir 
Richard Steele, a cordial and liberal person, when his pocket was not too 
empty to permit of his heart being full; to Lord Tyrconnel; and, 
though Savage would not allow it, we fear to Alexander Pope, also. 

Richard Savage’s friendships appear to have had three stages. The 
beginning of each was distinguished by sincere warmth, on his part, for 
the load of benefits received—warmth which, however, he soon got rid of 
by discharging it in successive salvos of flattery, in which odious and 
loathsome habit he was a thorough adept. The second stage of his af- 
fection for his benefactors consisted in making too free with their homes, 
disordering their households by his unbridled excesses, and then sulking 
and huffing af'some imagined insult, or resenting some friendly remon- 
e third and last stage of his treatment of his friends was an 
angry and scornful retreat, on his part, or a hasty flight on theirs ; either 
act of separation being accompanied by a shower from Savage of sarcasm 
or personal ridicule, abusive squibs, hissing in prose, or bouncing and 
blazing in rhyme. 

To exemplify this we add another sketch explanatory of this strange 
life. It isa large and splendid looking house in one of the West-end 
streets of London. Its back windows open on the Park. It isa summer 
evening, atid the noble and wealthy owners of the mansion are away for 
a week in Lincolnshire. A few servants in rich liveries lounge at the 
street door, or pass through the spacious hall, stoved, pillared, and 
arched, and hung with picture or escutcheon, or graced with marble 
plinth sup; ng bust or statue, and redolent of hot-house plants and 
flowers, which breathe their sweetness from broad Parian slabs. The 
dining-room is empty— 

“ The vast and echoing room, the polished grate, 
The crimson chairs, the sideboard with its plate ; 
The shining tables curiously inlaid, 
Are all in comfortless proud state displayed.” 
But in the library, which is fashionably furnished, and carpeted from 
looms of Turkey, sit a noisy and a jovial crew around a table strewed 
with fruit’and confectionary, and glittering with glasses and decanters. 
Some of these men are drunk, and all clamorous, Players are they from 
Drury-lame ; poets are they from the Strand or Grub-street ; or g 
writers a line from St. John’s Gate. Song succeeds chat. Shout 
of the bell is kept going, with a sum- 
wine—more wine—bran- 


& 

dy—Hioll ything the celler will grant, and the water-butt disallow. 
Then, ‘as the mirth and fun grows fast and furious,” follow angry chid- 
ings, or tipsy ridicule from the guests against the staid and dignified but- 
ler (probably a much prouder man than his master,) and impertinent 
personalities on the tall footman, who is in a rage. Then, spilling of 
wine on the rich carpet and varnished table, fracturing of glasses, oaths, 
quarrels, blows, and all the filthy etceteras accompanying brutal and vul- 
gar orgies. Around the walls, and gazing down on this scene of riot, as 
if in mute astonishment, from their oak recesses or varnished shelves, 
each in his glancing suit of costly eat | ; each with his honoured name 
upon his brow, and a viscount’s coronet, like a gorget gold-graven on his 
breast, stand calmly and immovably the mighty dead, with all their 
minds embalmed in deathless print. Like rows of kings deceased, that 
lie enshrined in some vast pyramid; or looking down, like Rome’s old 
nobles from the seats of the amphitheatre on the show of wild beasts con- 
tending in the circus. 

And who is the leading spirit of the party, the arkitriklinos of these re- 
vels in another man’s house, and at another man’s expense? Who is the 
owner of the mansion where so much disorder prevails? The man is un- 
fortunate Richard Savage, and the proprietor of the house, John Brown- 
low, of Belton, Lincolnshire—Viscount Tyrconnel—and nephew of Sa- 
vage’s guilty and unnatural mother, the Countess of Macclesfield. 

As these are high and notable names, it will be expedient to say a word 
concerning them. First, for our poet. He was so named by his father, 
Richard Savage, Earl of Rivers, a man of high political status in the 
reigns of William III. and Anne. He was a general officer, an ambassa- 
dor, and master of the ordnance, and of “ that noble family of Savages ” 
whom old Camden speaks of in his History of Cheshire, one of whom 
founded a college at Macclesfield, and was Bishop of London, and after- 
wards Archbishop of York. Probably, of this race was John Savage, 
D.D., the rector of Clothall, Herts, from his ready wit and facetiousness 
styled the “ Aristippus” of the day. Having tarried in his travels for a 
long time at Rome, he was asked at levee by George I., on his return, 
why, during so protracted a stay, he had not converted the Pope? * Be- 
cause, your Majesty,” said he, “I had nothing better to offer him.”) This 
divine published a sermon on Election ; but it was on “ The Election of 
the Lord Mayor in 1707.” ‘ J 

Another of these Savages came to Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and settled at Rheban, in the Queen’s County. He was the Right Hon. 
Sir Arthur Savage, and was an ancestor in the female line of our Earl of 
Rosse, of scien’ celebrity ; and likewise a progenitor of the ancient 
family of Borrowes, of Giltown now represented by the Rev. Sir Eras- 
mus Borrowes, Bart., one of our best informed and most accurate Irish 
antiquarians, if his friends could ea on him to give the world 
more of his researches. But the heads of the family of the Savages of 
Portaferry, in the county of Down, who came into land at her Con- 
quest, and, though Norman in blood and bearing, toon succumbed to the 
influence of the at here, and became a fierce and dominant race— 
“ Ipsis Hibernicis Hiberniores.” The country round Portaferry, and 
the Ards, and over the sea to Strangford, is all studded with their ru- 
ined castles ; and their history contains incident baw ie supply mate- 
rials for half a dozen romances. Of this race was Lord Rivers; aud 
though a guilty father, he acted, at least, generously to his son; for he 
was sponsor at his baptism, and gave him his own name, inquired for him 

uently during his life, supposing him to have been tenderly reared 
neq carefull looked after by Lady Macclesfield, and on his death-bed 
bequeathed him £6,000, which was canceiled on her ladyship affirming 
that Savage was dead! Savage appears to have been drawn to his fa- 
ther, and invokes him as “Rivers! hallowed shade |’ in a poem he 
wrote, long after the Earl’s death, to his daughter Lady Rochford. 

Let us now pass on to Lord Tyrconnel. is is the Celtic name for 
Donegal ; it means the Land of Connal, “who was son to O’Nial of the 
nine hostages” —a monarch of Ireland, ancient and famous, from whom 
descend the O’Donels of Donegal. James I. conferred, in 1602, the title 
of Earl of Tyrconnel and Baron Donegal on Roderick O Donel one of 
this race ; but it was lost to the — for want of male issue. The 
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Johnson gave the world the Life we speak of, as fresh and with 
the morning light, and tender hues, and vivid feeling of early com- 





















































































the vis consequentic: of many of Johnson’s statements ; and Criticism 
at his expressed admiration of the occasional tawdrinesses or bom- 

















panionship love for him who was more than a year dead, as if he had | bast occurring in Savage’s poetry ; yet all must admire the chivalry 

not confuse this unha Countess of Macclesfield with the| only just parted with him, after a long and tfal talk and walk, | which led him to couch his tough strong spear in the cause of the outcast 

ee t noble family who caer tes title. They are descended from ok ven him a shake by the hand at the corner of Fleet-street. —all must acknowledge the nobility of spirit which actuated him to mag- 

Thomas Parker, Lord Chancellor of England. The families were notcon-| J ’s affeetion for the friend colours the ink with which he nify the virtues, and diminish or forget the faults of his old companion ; 

nected—the husband of Savage’s mother was a Gerrard, a descendant of| wrote the Bi ofthe man. We read of “ Indi, on Meetings ” while an angry world pressed round to insult his fallen friend, who 

that Di Gerrard whom James I. ennobled as Baron Gerrard of Brown- | among the A’ : Savage had stung Johnson with the sympathizing | can but own to the generous loyalty and valour of Johnson, who, like the 

ley. ies a Whig (as was his wife’s nephew, Lord Tyrconnel) ; and nee of his own proper wrongs ; and so Johnson wrote an gnation | Ajaces bestriding the dead body of Patroclus, stood over the prostrate 
Burnet tells us that William, of “ pious and immortal none selected | Memoir. form and fortune of Savage, prepared for every attack. 

him to take over to Hanover the Order of the Garter to the and} Savage’s tragedy was an early production, written in 1723, when the{ At the same time, here and there the honesty and truthfulness of the 


a copy of the Act of Protestant Succession to the Electoress. His two 
nieces were married to the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun, and a 
dispute concerning their ety juced that famous and 

duel. He was divorced from ity wife on the shameful occasion of 
her infidelity with Lord Rivers and Savage’s birth ; yet, from their loft 


author was twenty-five years old. It was amended by Cibber, and by 

Adam Hill, the man who wrote “Tender-hearted stroke a nettle,” &c., 

and who was a steady friend to Savage through life : the play was called 

“ Sir Thomas Ne and wyt Seacpre the buskin and mounted 
if, playing the principal character, but with sin; 


biographer’s mind overcome his partiality, and Johnson confesses, con- 
demons, and deplores the desperate faults which darkened his friend’s 
character. 


And now, ere we sketch the closing scene of the life of this Unfortu- 


the boards himself, nate, let us glance back along these pages, and if there should be found 
rank and their great wealth, as well as the publicity consequent on their! want of success. This ly he had composed in the very depths of | there a touch of seeming levity, when treating of the miseries of one who 
profli , it must have been a sore vexation to them when Savage Whatever histrionic talent he might have says of himself— 


av his intention of lampooning his mother, and giving to the pub- 
lic, in broadest detail, the record of her infamy, and her want of natural 
and womanly feeling. 

To avert disclosures, which would have come recommended by 
the undoubted genius of the writer—disclosures for which the gossiping 
world were sighing and languishing—to hinder so shameful a revelation 
of family matters, shield his aunt from such an aggravation of her dis- 
honour, Lord Tyrconnel iuvited Savage, his cousin-german, though with 
a bar sinister on his shield, to make his house his home, and added to 
this benefit a pension of £200 a-year, which, probably, came from the se- 
cret service purse of Lady Macclesfield, whose large fortune had all been 
restored to her on her divorce, and who was now the wife of the gay Co- 
lonel Brett. 

This was the summer time of Savage’s life. Here he mingled in what 
is termed good society ; and here he wrote his Wanderer, a poem consist- 
ing of five cantos ———_ “ ses _~ - a ag oy ~ a = 
of most full-blown and fulsome am, none and patron. | noem to Sir Robert Walpole, for which the minister had sent him twenty 
This poem, which Alexander Pope read over three times with increasing oem, not that he loved poetry,” but that he was fond of praise. In 
pleasure, we confess, till lately, we never had the required combination | this production he eulogises Protestantism William IIJ., Queen Eliza- 
of valour and long-suffering to wade through, but merely dipped into it beth, Liberty, and King George, of whom he says— 
as into a huge finger-glass, more for the sake of flirting a criticism on A prince who o’er his people great 
the public, than from the most remote hope of finding either edification ‘As much transcends in virtue as in state.” 
both to ad ~*- ee ae SEU, 4550 Hane sate Savage probably forgot his mistresses, his harshness to his son, his boozy 

* 2 8s There is much of the foregoing which, as descriptive | habits, and his tobacco pipe! The whole poem is most insincere, and 
is striki _ i An f whet Richard Wilson has 7 a api halts villanously in sentiment, as do all dishonest things ; yet Savage 
poeur, _ Hed Sevens poh s written with the same gen-| Strongly apostrophises truth in the beginning of his rhyme, which natar- 
le and er eee cl seieeal bis beod stylus into human —¥ or | ally begets a suspicion that he is about to indulge in the reverse ; as 
= ote neh i f obscure bird, and moistened |™a2 and wife often employ endearing epithets when they are on the 
= kage we Tedined thinen oo pone and wile ‘that a brink of a matrimonial conflict. Of Walpole, Savage afterwards spoke 
oe lous ve lived in ey not but turn fréun them : if| With acrimony and contempt, styling him a “ foe to liberty, and an op- 
casidet bis on iiietloemteatioen of muse and nymph, he had more fre- | Pressor of his country,” and excused himself in the matter of this poeti- 
nent! called the handmaid Refinement to hin side or besought the so- | Cal panegyric by asserting that Lord Tyrconnel, who was a follower of 
or b Morality to guide him—his Poems would have been divested | Walpole, * menaced”’ him to do it. In afterlife he was more honest, and 
f the pte of Y if eatructibilit they contained. ’ not so complimentary ; for, it having been reported that Walpole would 
- During his sojourn at Lord T Bone ’she addressed a m to her| grant him a life pension of two hundred a year (which, however, never 
4 fro Dice b f the Bath seer John-| @ppeared), Savage, as usual, made his wrongs public by writing “ The 
pa Nip ee af ng apap deer bens pin Poet’s dependence on a Statesman.” In this are some goodlines. Take 
son speaks favourably of its imagery ; more modern tastes would smile | + ° il 1am 
at the old trite machinery of — and goddesses, and muses, of which the following : 
it is made up ; but, no doubt, it pleased the public, and did not displease “« Where lives the statesman, so in honour clear, 


lady. > fs Loy yy Cyt 2 hope oad fear ? 
Weary, at last, of Savage’s extreme irregularities, and the unwarrant- ©! there to see fresh pain— 
able liberties he and his jovial companions took with his servants and Sate itnuiies aio 3 
mansion, Lord Tyrconnel dismissed the unfortunate poet from bis favour, By tarns affronted, and by turns amused ; 
and, what was worse, from his table ; and so, in one hour, converted the To lose that time which worthier thoughts require ; 
ring of kindness which had flowed upon himself, in streams of sweetest To lose the health which should those thoughts inspire ; 
fattery, into a fountain of vinegar, from the pen and tongue of the ex- 
pelled and irritated bard. 
The future quarrels of these two men—the rich lord and the pauper 


poet—as narrate1 by Dr. Johnson, are equally discreditable to both, and 
most painful to 


his onee , could 
not develop itself under such a weight of physical, deficiency, as too 
surely must have resulted from starvation and want of sleep. All great 
actors, we have heen told, eat heartily and lie long ; and public singers 
indulge, on principle, in meat su and porter at luncheon ; but a 
night cellar, or a stroll along the sides of St. James’-square, with 
hunger to boot, would ill fit the nerves and muscles, or the brain either, 
for the ease of deportment and energy of action which are essential to 
good acting. In the year 1777, this play was reproduced at Drury-lane, 
with alterations. Richard Brinsley Sheridan wrote the prologue com- 
mencing with 
“ Til-fated Savage ! at whose birth was given 
No parent but the muse, no friend bat Heaven !” 

and terminating with a compliment to——Jobnson’s Dictionary !—thus 
ignoring the friendship of the sage, while pronouncing on his book as a 


d’ eeuvre. ‘ 
hile living with Lord Tyrconnel, Savage had written an eulogistic 


“ To such sad pitch my gatherin iefs were wrought, 

Life seemed Hy life, eave aon corabed by thought ;” 
we would disclaim the feeling altogether. The sorrows of Savage were 
too stern for any thing but tears: they challenge and command the 
truest pity. Without doubt, we recognise in his ter traits to ex. 
cite a melancholy smile—such as his vanity—his sanguineness, huge and 

Macaubar-like—his pretension to rank, in spite of, as he says, 

“ The Bar which, darkening, crossed my crested claim” 
—and, without doubt, we can discern in his bearing, qualities to elicit a 
condemnatory sigh, such as his obstinacy, his profligacy, his fierce pride, 
his fickleness, his ingratitude, and his occasional meannesses. Yet, 
when we think of the sting which poisoned his birth, and the shadow 
which darkened his youth—his hopes, however baseless, which his vanity 
blew into a flame, and which deceived him and prostrated him a hundred 
times ; when we think of the unquestionable genius which adorned and 
refined him, and the a and ruthless poverty which degraded 
him, and made him vile in his own eyes and those of others; when we 
see him shining amidst the wits of the coffee-house, or heading the revel- 
lers in the tavern, and then staggering down to his night-cellar to rest 
among thieves or vagrants, or to his wooden box to — and start and 
shiver beneath the cold stars till morning ; when we see him come down 
from the high stilts of his pride into the mire of a and bow 
before such men as Walpole and Tyrconnel, and all for the sake of (sue- 
ing, not in forma pauperis, but in statu poete,) a little money ; when we 
trace the gradual break-down of even the affectation of moral dignity, 
and the mental degradation which so frequently accompanies unia- 
Ty difficulties ; when we see his pride, his impatience, his recklessness, 
his sensitiveness to slight or insult, all increasing inversely with the de- 
crease of his hopes, bis fortune, and his respectability ; when we see the 
fted Savage, with his learning, wit, memory, and fascinations—with 
is own estimate of what he ought to be, and his own conception of what 
he might be ; when such a man passes before us on the stage of life, 
with scarce a coat on his back, or a shoe to his feet, or a hat to guard 
him from the weather—with no dinner to give him strength, no pillow 
to steep his senses in forgettulness, no lodging to afford him shelter— 
with no friend whom he had not disappointed, no enemy whom he had 
not irritated—a solitary abstract in the world’s family, with none of his 
blood who would call him cousin—a proud, penniless, yet most interest- 
ing vagrant, now attracting and charming by his intellectuality, now 
repelling and shocking by his evil conduct—his hauteur all but ridicu- 
lous, even if it were not so melancholy—frequently with the abasement 
of penury around his person, anda mountain of pride in his heart—little 
else than a beggar in the estimation of the passers-by, and little else than 
a prince in his own conceit—in his own fancy, independent, yet, in plain 
fact, most dependent when we see him thus the victim of pride, indi- 
gence, profligacy, and sorrow—an old man before he had ceased to be 
young, and a broken man when his branch should as yet be green and 
strong—his mind apparentiy exhausted by its own fires, yet preserving 
its fever and spasm of pride to the last ; now struggling upwards to the 
surface, now thoroughly bewildered, and not knowing where to flee to— 
his expedients, like his patrons, all worn out—falling, falling, falling, 
as branch after branch broke under him, and friend after friend departed 
and faded off into the distance—arrested for a debt so paltry that a 
working tailor could have paid it by the contribution of a fortnight’s 
and, “ last stage of all,’’ pining, and rotting, and dying in a jail, 
not a friend to glose his eyes but “Mr. Dragg, the per’’—with 
‘Do one; apparently, to speak tohim of a Saviour ; and it was for 
him, and sinners like to him, that God’s immeasurable love sent a Re- 
deemer to atone and to save; tidings which might have cast a glory 
round the dying man’s head ; when we sum u this, we would delibe- 
rately say that history, or biography, the colours on the painter’s can- 
vas, or the cuttings of the sculptor’s chisel, the poet’s flight, or the trac- 
ings of the pencil, have never produced or perpetuated any record so 
mournfal :—nor is there any annal so dark, or any memoir so full of 
heart-broken misery, as that of poor, unhappy, gifted, Richard Savage. 


Oo 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


The traveller who, not wishing to wander far from England, wants 
Cavalier-legends, cromlechs, dolmen, sea-caves, ruins, could not do bet- 
ter than go to the Channel Islands,—the finger-posts that once pointed 
to our Norman “a and French claims. If he wants pears let him 
go to Guernsey,—if flowers arid conger-eel soup, to Jersey,—if rabbits, 
to Sark—if shells and spon Herm,—if seaweed and lichens, Jethou,— 





To starve or —- ; or, like chameleons, fare 
On ministerial faith—which means but air.” 


When writing the above Savage probably had Spenser’s fine Jines on the 
same subject bag ge mm —— —* Fall litte knows,” &c. ; if 
80, the co 8 ort of the or 
When all hope from his aristocratic kindsfolk was thus ended, Savage| ‘yo hed or about seven years ae oy a pension of fifty pounds a year 
ed vent to his long-nourished anger against his mother, and published | fom Queen Caroline, on which he paid an annual interest in panegyric 
poem by which he is best known and remembered. It js as coarse in| of the most unblushing nature, mingled, as was bis wont, with strong al- 
nature as it is in name; yet, with an absence of delicacy, there is the | jasions to his own birth, miseries, and merits. Though not holding the 
presence of amazing vigour of expression, and 9 terseness and apposite-| 47-6 which had been bestowed on Cibber, he assumed the title of “ Vo- 
nees approximating to some of Dryden’s a satirical.sketches. It is| junteer Poet Laureate.” In his first ode on her Majeety’s birth-day, he 
one of the poems from which men quote traditionally—that is, the quo-| talks of the king “ breathing his own soft morals o’er the state,” and, to 
tation has been handed down from sire to son, while the poemiteelf is un-| ake the matter more flagrant still, he adds his hope that the muse 
known perhaps by name, and its author never heard of, like men who « ___ Should find all this, and make it seen 
praise —— | drink, _ —_ not a ae it was pro- ‘And teach the world his praise, to charm his queen.” 
duced. Wecan all remember the late Mr. O’Connell’s response to a Sentnain of he tmanin of Ctetn B. 
Som: 8 ae ue — Suge — pos! in abe ee ee wed Lot aay memoirs of his court and of him- 
self - jn. ted — — ys 7 thie — - a self ; and most of us are familiar with the picture, in Richmond Park, of 
ah caereenatetngte catia — the interview between the Duke of Argyle and the tolerant queen and 
“ He lives to build, not boast a generous race,— wife, limaed by Walter Scott, in the “ Heart of Mid Lothian.” To all, 
No tenth transmitter of a foolish face.” therefore, who know how things actually were, how utterly falee and o- 
Many really pathetic lines occur in the production, for amidst all his| real must this appear; and how dishonest, do such annals as these evi- 
patent fenlts A errors of the head, Savage possessed great feeling. Al-| dence the times to have been : yet, Cee to on, as = ie A _ 
though living as a heathen, he ofttimes wrote like a Christian, appealing | of all truth, the queen expressed herself especially gratified with tha: 
to his Creator, Ne appearing, in vestons pe #1 his pom, to tere hi ~ oe _< - ode which alluded to the “ soft morals” of her most gracious 
correct and or ox views concerning the divinity personalit, 
the Redeemer of mankind, and not to have entirely neglected his Bible.| There are lines in this first ode which illustrates the occasional terse- 
Yet, alas! these gleams are like angels’ visits in his pages, nor is it pos-| Ness and polish of Savage’s poetry : they form a narrative of his life, and 
sible to trace any influence of a higher or more spiritual order upon the | are a specimen of his powers : 


4 Pe J the last two of which though English possessions, be’ roba- 
. cane Savage, or the practices of a life so unregulated and disso- iy mother, oor thonght fi Yo have Ad] bly as unknown to him as the Smoke Falls or Laughing Wert ough 
In theee loose and somewhat vagrant pages, we profess not to give a tee whose mee ph gee 1 a At b jirates. _— ee aa — 

* or; my ant wrongs, one : 
— — cae. =. J ee —_ iy - Ls “1 ~~ Ye ates piiten, nor peers webied, eal Now A oe — fisnd of a -_ nang roy ont bee, 
could su: It is told of Sir Joshua Reynolds that he read this life, Strip me etheeete Gaon. thus lowly laid | ae naan ang bene a Mente coins, aed as Sea ~ 
not knowing the author, at his mantel-piece, at a standing—" stans pede I found a Pharaoh’s daughter in the shade.” F od ? erything 


in uno”’—and so absorbed was he by its style and matter, that when he) When Pharaoh’s daughter, however, ceased to live, some seven years 
had finished the last page, and attempted to remove the hand which had swards course ¢ Papert : 
held the book, “ he found that it was quite benumbed.” & the nae vs » lost his patroness ; and his pension died 
But, though Jobnson’s Biography of Savage possesses all the fire of We sketch one more picture, and the ground colour on the canvas 
elamnenc, and the indignant oratory of the fiend, the sympathise, eed | ull be oolestil blue, the bue and type of hope, 
e r g urt the ° 
moral taste, and seem anomalous, as proceeding from the usually severe The tne ts mening lace Holborn ; the locality, the stable- 


Roman seems to have been, for eternity, are still found under the Jersey 
turf. A Cwsaz’s Fort still exists near the Proud Mount ; and, in Guern- 
sey, & ae itous promon is called Ceesar’s burg (Jerbourg) to this 
day. The once occupied the islands, and afterwards the fugitive 
Britons piled upon the cliffs looking seaward their ordeal, sacrificial, and 
sepulchral stones, The writer has seen a Briton, a Welsh, and a Guern- 


; th sey sailor talking together, round an apple vessel on a British quay. 
ard of the ancient hostel called “ The Blue Boar.” Here stands a large | I Sam 


: n the sixth century, peon, a Bishop of St. David’s, quitting his na- 

es ea Moos pases oe By is merciless castigation | jambering , filled with clumsy luggage, and fast filling with | tive country, received from Childebert, king of Soeneh, the Abbacy of 

pate . ef ne ro Framer rt P a 08 was, & ae passengers ; horses are being put to; while under the archway | Dol in Brittany, with Jersey and Guernsey as outbuildings. He intro 
preter rather to pity and pass by, than scourge @ blood | through which the coach is to proceed, stands a knot of persons eagerly 


duced Christianity to these islands, where refugee Britons still take re- 
fage, not from the avenging Roman eagle or the white horse of the Sax- 
on, but from the pursuing and remorselessdun. The spot where the holy 
Welsh Bishop landed is still called “ St. Sampson’s Harbour,” recorded 
just as the spot in the Isle of Man is where St. Patrick first set his san- 
dalled foot. Maglorius, who succeeded Sam , landed in Sark and 
founded homey Oo Tht site of St. lorius’s 1 is still 
pointed out in the Vale parish in Guernsey. The little ~ where he 
the Norman history of these sanctuary idande, poot bet sufo. ‘The the! 
orman sanctuary poor but he 
Rollo took them as of his Dakedom wrung from Charles the Simple. 
Guernsey was called “ La bienhewreuse Isle Sainte.” The equitable laws of 
Rollo are still remembered by traditions, and even new, the Jersey far- 
mer, who sees boundaries being broken down, invokes the dead Duke 
with the invocation, “ Ha! Ro, &% l’aide, mon Prince.” Happy the 


came. book: coated 

Worse even than this, is his cordial sympathy with the dreadful ven- am cthaaanees ie om ieee ee ob ah besked oe 
geance which —¢ 4 perpetrated on this unhappy woman, when, in his lancholy, saturnine, with a certain pretension to importance, which al- 
most coarse poem, he pilloried her for public insult and reprobation, 80| most resembles dignity. His face wears the furrows which sorrow and 
that a lty, wretched lady 5 J obliged to fly trom Bath, and hide misfortune plough ; yet over “ the pale cast of ht” come flying at 
hereelf in the populous solitude of London. times the gleams of happiness and of hope. This is Richard Savage : he 

Jobneon’s honesty, at times, does triumph over his partiality, but he is going into Wales to ruralise and retrench; he is well clad, and has 
loved Savage with much affection. He had been the companion of his money te his purse, and a emall pension to look to for the future, promised 
youth ; they had sympathized in many things—had eaten, drank, hua-| nim by some of these faithful hearts which are beating round him here 
ered, and thirsted together—had paced the same midnight street for! in a1) the excitement of a long farewell. Here was Aaron Hill, poet and 
want of a lodging, and slept on the same watchman’s box for lack of a projector,t whom Swift ridicules in his Laputan University as endea- 
bed. Savage was the elder man by about ten years, and had seen much vouring to “ extract sunbeams from a cucumber ;” here, too, was James 
of fashionable and literary society. He was an intense and profound ob-| Thomson, who sang “The Seasons,” “robust and ungracefal ;” here 
server, _* had a pony A all but many age ob sea what he had seen and| ,., Wilks, of the Facsteo Royal ; and David Mallet, the poet, whom 
heat .. amr | i mS i cnene the plebeians) johnson afterwards called “a beggarly Scotchman,” in his just ire at|country that has no history, said a great man. If this be a true reflec- 
oat on gee gpa Jae pS the former had all ~ his being the editor of Bolingbroke’s Infidelity ; and here was “ the sage | tion, Jersey is happy. Richard the third Duke of Normandy, ba 

é course, sun oj r was oem og bye | himself,” and when it came to his turn to say good-bye to Savage, his | nished the dissolute monks of St. Michael to 
horizon through the clouds of obscurity. Johnson, ore, felt debtor | \arge frame is convulsed with emotion, while tears fall hot and fast from 
to Savage, and lcoked upon him as in many points his superior. He | ih eyes of poor Savage—for Johnson had been his steadfast friend, had 
Saal pied him also—and toy is akin to love. We may deduce how |shared with his indigence his own scanty purse ; had also been volun- 
very highly he estimated end, by the following couplet, which | tarily his apol and they never met so happily, so hopefally. |1 
appeared in the pages of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine :” ae last ray seemed to fall upon Savage’s life; and on 

hae pa hyn gy SAVAGE. his ‘ 
jum fervet, darkly around 
Ob, calet bumanene, to Sovestque genne t” ee ee 
There is both love andesteem in this distich. It appeared in the year taken 1 in truth and pity ; for all must wreck of Prince William happened Caskets; and ia 
1738, some ten or eleven years after Savage’s unfortunate and deadly af- | by Tehanon's blag alone that zt ae eee y: Henry 5 
fray with Mr. Sinclair, at the tavern—some time, too, after his be- Shane an canes athenvent exune telianh in his character to have j eventually John in his guiltless days was Governor of these sea-rocks. 
Tey; hie affair in the King's Bench court, where the Coors peer | nk hi Donenth the sur John’s reiga, In Bawar 
's wi prosecuted | head, trim hull, and 

cmsndel ty deving the Bae ey ea ue Gok. the. sg wen) he ed. ‘He must pe gona Seu re : * 
amended eformi : which defence was| similar defects, had not Johnson rescued his name from oblivion. 
arpa: hry Zorke, the presiding jastice, who dismissed the | honour to his honest, lovin; 


purity 9 for, though 
sitieas) ante excellence of Mr. Savage's Religion may weep over the resend, nad Masallty look grave, and Reason the 
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: the sega of Henry the" iri, tny eld hal Jered for ix yur. 

Oe ob fen Senrnemt oe tena ar ane Tohanen, the hem | * Swift called him “ Bob, the Poet’s foe.” pet he ms foally expelles thers and henosforward, by mutual 

haver lover, wrote friend Savage ; Aaron Hill’s « nation million annually consent, these little islands were neutral till Edward 
six years when that poor friend had gone to his account, cabvasting of from tess meas " ppt ett he a 
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island was recaptured by a stratagem as ingenious as some of the Black 






























































haunts, and such délices, for even sands and reefs and sheepwalks and fish- 
ermen’s chapels, where the sea beats against the churchyard wall, must 
be left like les: agreeable things, and even pears and conger-eel soup 
tire. “The Priest’s Chair” and the Druid’s Stone we part from with 
regret, remembering with pleasure those sunny days of blue sky and sea, 
when staring from that curious hanging rock on the Alderney cliffs, 
called by sailors “‘ Madame Robillard’s nose,”’ we saw through the clear 
blue air ten miles across the Race to the cliffs round Cape La Hogue, the 
Bay of Avranches, the Breton coast, and the Norman peninsula of Coten- 
ton, and looking through our glass could define the paysannes moving, and 
the Frenchmen in blouses at their ox-drawn plough. 


— 


FRIGHTFUL ; BUT FASHIONABLE. 

“ We were staying at Sir Walter de Courcy’s, when it happened,” she 
said. “Do you know Sir Walter? Charming person ; a most distin- 
guished person ; a person whom if you met in the street, you could turn 
round and say to yourself, ‘that is certainly a person of consequence.’ 
He was made a baronet, I believe, by Edward the Black Prince ; that is 
to say, at least, there was a baronetcy in the family so early as the battle 
of Crécy : well, if there were no such title, it may have been a knight- 
hood,—indeed it must have been ; but edd it must have seemed (one can 
scarcely fancy it!) to have been entirely without baronets. He lives at 
Doon Hall, you know, in Suffolk; a most charming spot ; quite an an- 
cestral spot, as it were ; deer and fern, and park and glade, and armorial 
bearings in stone all over the front door. We went there in the late 
September. Do you sketch? Only photograph? Ah! you might have 
made a beautiful picture of that harvest moon shining upon those magni- 
ficent monarchs of the forest—I mean the oaks, of course—and also upon 
the elms. There was a very large party at the hall, besides ourselves, 
composed entirely of the first people of the county ; and there were seve- 
ral great people tom London, in addition to distinguished foreigners, 
and so on, whom one has read of in the Morning Post. There was the 
Count de Milletonneres, for instance ; you remember the scandal about 
him and the Queen of Castile, but that was the Prince Donnerblitzen, by 
the bye; well, he was at Doon, likewise, and in fact there was almost 


Douglas’s :— 

“The singular stratagem by which Sark was recovered is well worthy 
of being recorded here. Sir Walter Raleigh, who was governor of Jer- 
sey about fifty years after the event, gives the following account of the 
capture :—‘ The island of Sark, contiguous to Guernsey, having been 
surprised and taken by the French, could never have been recovered by 
strong hand, having cattle and corn upon the place t> feed as many men 
as were required for its defence, and being so inaccessible that it might 
pe held against the Grand Turk himself ; get by the ingenuity of a gen- 
tleman of the Netherlands it was regain He anchored in the harbour 
with one ship, and pretending that the ,merchant who had freighted it 
had died on board, besought permission of the French to bury him in 
consecrated ground, and in the chapel of the island, offering them a pre- 
gent of such commodities ag he had on board. This request was granted on 
condition of the Flemings not landing armed with any weapon, not so 
much as even a pocket-knife. All was assented to. ereupon & 
coffin, not containing a dead body, but swords, targets, and arquebusses, 
was putin the boat. The French received the mourners on their land- 
ing, and searched every one of them so narrowly that they could not 
have concealed a penknife. The coffin was drawn up the rocks with 

t difficulty. me of the French, meanwhile, took the boat of the 
lemings, and rowed to their ship to receive the promised commodities ; 
but as soon as they got on board they were seized and bound. The Flem- 
ings on land, after having carried the coffin into the chapel, shut the door, 
and taking out the weapons fell upon the French, who ran down to the 
beach, calling upon their companions on board the vessel to return to 
their assistance ; but when the boat landed it was filled with Flemings, 
who, uniting with their countrymen, effected the complete capture of 
the island.” A more lengthened and lively account of this interesting 
legend is given in the Edinburgh Journal, No. 136, New Series.” 

In Elizabeth’s reign the islands were filled by refugee Calvinists from 
France. Elizabeth founded a castle and a grammar school, and took 
care to garrison Sark with yeomen. In Charles the First’s time, the 
tewn of Guernsey turned — _ — oan oar 7 fies me 
Governor of Castle Cornet. Prince Charles refuge at Jersey, where » 
Clarendon wrote part of his History ; but Castle Cornet evidently yield- foret, body there worth knowing. Only, such figures as those unhappy 
ed to the guns of Blake’s fleet of eighty sail. It was a Jersey gentle- oreigners did make of themselves when they went out cover-shooting ! 
man who, like Fleming to the Armada, prepared Admiral Russell for his | The Prince shot an exceedingly ugly owl in mistake for a hen pheasant, 
victory at La Hogue. Inthe 7 years war with France, two attempts to | 2° day : with those immense silk nets over their game-bags, it looked, 
invade the “ oft-vexed” islands were frustrated by Howe and Anson. On | 88 Lionel said, a good deal more like fishing than shooting,—I mean Mr. 
the breaking out of the American war, the French landed at St. Owen's Lionel de Courcy, Sir Walter’s eldest son. He was the life and soul of 
Bay, and were repulsed ; but their last attempt, in 1781, to recover this Soe rae =e wee “ges wy Bes * bo dove ye yee _. 
fat oes ae pass was especially daring, and is recorded by # picture of es general, that o- ane be ag yet to be — = the other ede of 

. ; same year to capture Alderney, cows and all, was | the question ; and then, of course, he always smo e very best. How 
defeated by the 1 Pood od ae in nee Napoleon Tig Guernsey was a | he could ever have got himself engaged (indeed some do say that it isn’t 
naval station, and every cliff was a port for troops. Always asanctuary, | 9° eogagement, but ad that he wants to wy it Peers 80) to that 
it is now full of the olé French minority, checkmated by the Black | Perky, little, supercilious, dowdy-looking (but there, I dare say she’s a 
King and the Paris castles. Such is an epitome of the history of the | ‘tiend of yours, and I know nothing absolutely against her) Miss Emme- 
Chae nan mee Eg 

rse things to do than, with a cabbage-tree-stick, fortified PORRIES OF | » Wi & nu e house, 
wy Ghee sites and with some Jersey p Seenen. Ao in your wallet, | Yu may well imagine that the days passed pleasantly enough, and the 
to visit the legendary spots of these islands, where filberds do not bear, evenings—when the men had done with their shooting stories, and there 
but where the ilex is ever green and the camelia is all but wild. The | ¥8 dancing in the great hall, and a little ee supper always after- 
geraniums at Jersey are 12 feet high, the fuchsias 20, the aloe sometimes wards—were certainly especially delightful. Positively, the house was 
40—so rare are the frosts and so mild is the climate. Here, too, is the | °° full, that, huge as it was, and dull and mysterious, and with the repu- 
lily, which came ashore from the wreck of a Japan vessel. The Indian | ‘tion of course of being haunted, I never orce so much as dreamt of 
cané’is naturalized, and the cabbage-plant grows into a tree, figs cover being afraid at night : to be sure, I slept with Eleanor Howard, who is as 
the cottage walls and rare ferns choke the rivulets. bold as a lion, and fears nothing in the world or out of it, with the excep- 

Once safe through the blue fathoms round the Caskets,—once master | toa of a black beetle, which, as you must have heard, has been the fail- 
of the terrible pala which will dismiss you with “V’la ‘dono un poure ing of her family ever since the Conquest, and one which they are exces- 

t chap,’’—study the idle Guernsey men lounging on their “ green sively proud of—and we two used to sit up until the small hours with 
Beas,” and start in search of legends, laughing at all the miserable | ‘he Maitland girls, who occupied the next room. 

We had just parted from them at about two o’clock on a certain morn- 
ing, and were about to open our own door, when who should we see coming 
out of Sir Walter’s own room, at the end of the corridor, but a real, live 
burglar. He had a black mask on and a dark lantern, and he looked 
terrible beyond description, as you may believe. We rushed inside, and 
turned our key like lightning, so that I was on the sofa in hysterics, and 
Eleanor screaming murder through the keyhole at the pitch of her voice, 
within a half-minute ; but though we roused the house by these methods 
almost immediately, our burglar had yet time to get out ofsight. Of 
his presence there was, luckily for our reputation as witnesses, no possi- 


starved pride and small tea-parties of the “Sixties” and “ Forties,” 
plunging into the deep shady lanes where fern-trimmed rivulets trickle 
past you down to some castle-guarded bay,—past old stone walls royal 
with cloth-of-gold lichens, and studded with stonecrop’s bunchy yellow, 
bells of foxglove purple for those struggling burglars the bees to dash 
in head foremost, simple herb Robert, dog violet, and great golden 
fleeces of sturdy furze. Legends are on every rock. Here is one :— 
“ La Rocque qui Sonne. 
“ All trace of this, except its name, had been lost sight of until 1837, 






























































when, after diligent search and well-directed excavations, one remaining 
capstone was dug out and exposed to view ; the locality indicating that 
@ much more extended s had been devoted to the same purpose. 
The ‘ sounding-stone’ pte however, be nowhere discovered ; one demi- 
dolmen alone remaining to mark the spot. This stone, which is about 
thirteen feet long, is supported on a prop to the south, and rests on the 
ground at the north end, having another vertical stone near it, the cor- 
responding parts of which have disappeared. * * It runs, that about 
forty years ago, the owner of ‘ Le Courtil de la Rocque qui sonne’—the 
Field of the Sonndin Stone—being about to build a house, determined 
to make use of the idle stone; and in spite of all warning, and to the 
eat terror of the neighbours, he unscrupulously broke it up, and used 
t for supports and lintels to his door and windows. No immediate judg- 
ment fell upon the sacrilegious offender ; but in less than twelve months 
his new house was burnt to the ground. He rebuilt it, and a second 
time, in a most unaccountable manner, it shared the same fate. Resolv- 
ing not to hazard a third attempt he sold the stones and shipped them 
off for England ; but still the same fatality attended them: the vessel 
foundered at sea, and all on board perished. It is to be regretted that 
some such catastrophe had not happened long before, if such were re- 
uired ‘to persuade the Guernsey-man that it is a perilous and evil 
ng to touch a cromlech ; for that ‘ otherwise,’ as the authoress whom 
we quote writes, ‘they had all, long ere this, been in cottage-walls and 
church-gateways.’ ”” 


The Bailiff's Cross supplies another.— 


bility of a doubt, for the ladder by which he came still leant against Sir 
Walter’s dressing-room window, and the marks of the intruder’s soppy 
footprints—for it was a wet night out of doors—were plainly visible 
upon the carpets. Never shall [ forget the scene of confusion which en- 
sued. Prince Donnerblitzen came forth from his apartment in a silver- 
spangled dressing-gown, with the poker in his hand. The Count de 
Milletonneres—who came last, by the bye, not having been able, in his 
valet’s absence, and in the dark, to tie his neckcloth to his mind—ap- 
peared with a drawn couteau de chasse and in full costume and some- 
thing over. He had forgotten to take his yellow silk night-cap off, and 
it was not becoming. Lionel, who, I am sorry to say, was sitting up in 
the smoking-room when the alarm was given, had a cigar in his mouth. 
Lord Senex, poor gentleman, would not have looked more than twenty 
years worse than he did the preceding evening, in spite of his having 
omitted to put on his wig ; had he not left his teeth behind him. Nor 
were the ladies at all better prepared for general inspection than the 
other sex. Eleanor and myself being, by reason of our late hours, the 
only fortunate exceptions. The Maitland girls, indeed, might have ap- 
peared less dishevelled if they had chosen to do so; but they were 
charmed with the opportunity thus afforded them of letting their back- 
hair down, and showing all the world how long it was, an advantage 
they did not neglect. As for our friend Miss Emmeline Cecil, I confess 
that her appearance gave me some malicious pleasure on account of the 
reason which she gave us for that profusion of natural curls. “It will 
— bo —_ to say, ie ae I would give —s to wear Me 
os n the 1 * . | Plain, like other people. @ was most accurately at and perfectly 
land oe ose eeckaed en bie tovate, then celled ‘ Ls Petite Ville” abet self-possessed (the little wretch!) and beamed on her preserver, as she 
half-a-mile hence, had a poor neighbuur, named Massey, who was pro- called him, Mr. Lionel, as bewitchingly as ever, except that she had 
prietor of a cottage, with a little land, near the bailiff’s, and had a right omitted to remove her curl-papers. I really felt for her when she should 
of drawing water from a well on the premises of the latter. The exercise first look in the glass and find it out. I confess, however, I could at first 
of this right being annoyance to the bailiff, he sought to become the think of nothing but the burglar and of the murder, that it was more 
purchaser of Massey’s land, or otherwise to di his troublesome than possible might yet be done. The gentlemen were dispersed whoop- 
neighbour ; and failing in all his attempts, he resorted to » diabolical ing and hallooing atl over the house, save one who kept watch in Sir 
scheme for gratifying Fis revenge. In order to accomplish this, he con- Walter’s dressing-room, lest the villain should endeavour to make his 
cealed two silver cups in one of his own corn-ricks. and suborning wit- exit by that way. We ladies were all huddled together on the centre 
nesses to convict poor Massey of the theft, he caused him to be arrested landing of the great staircase, where there is a large bay-window, used 
and brought to trial, when he was found guilty. On the morning of the trial | ‘BeY 8Y oye deal, for flirting upon ball-nights. I don’t know the 
the bailiff had directed his men to remove into his barn a particular rick, | Pace myself, but with its couple of orange-trees and conversation-chair, 
sat ?}and heavy blue satin curtains upon either side, it looks, I must say, 

charming enough from the outside. 
~ Some of our party there assembled had doubtless very pleasant memo- 
ries connected with this bower ; but they were too much terrified to en- 
tertain them at such a time. What was going on elsewhere in the house 
was like some very horrible game at hide and seek, with the addition 
that the perzon who was to jump out upon the seekers (in the very terri- 
fying manner peculiar to that game) would probably have a loaded pis- 
tol in one hand and a loaded stick in the other. As doors opened and 
shut the noise of the search increased or diminished, but we could almost 
always hear something of it in a— There he is, Prince; give it him 
with the poker,” from Mr. Lionel, who enjoyed the hunt amazingly ; or 
in the more serious—* Come -_ you ruffian, or I’ll shoot you like a 


~ 


which he distinclly pointed out to them, and then left his home to assume 
his office of judge with his brother jurats, a second Judas among the 
twelve. It happened that the men fortunately mistook their master’s 
orders, and set to work at the other rick, in which they shortly discovered 
the missing plate. At the moment when sentence of death was being 
on poor Massey, one of the men, who had hurried with all his 
rushed breathlessly into court, holding up the cups, and calling 
out, ‘They are found! they are found!’ he bailiff, thrown off his 
part, passionately beg ee ama , ‘Thou fool! that was not the rick 
told you to remove : I knew ’ Here he sank into his seat, with 
@ countenance betraying a guilty conscience, and a dead pause ensued 
throughout the court. The jurats consulted for a while, when Massey 
Was eet at liberty ; and, after a short trial, De la Salle was convicted of 
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feloniously compassin ? | dog,”’ from Sir Walter, when he imagined that the object of his pursuit 
tenced to So ireinites cod be hed plnaned ie bie visti” en was harbouring in this or that dark corner. Once we heard a gun go off, 
The Carterets and Mauleverers figure often in Jersey history. The and then a tremendous trampling of feet, which made us all cling to one 
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escape of Philip de Carteret is as interesting as the legend of the devo- 
noble-hearted wife, the Lady of Bt Owen :— 

story rests on a tradition that the then seigneur of St. Owen 
t one day to fish in the pond, or rather small lake, which lies 
beach of St. Owen’s Bay. While thus employed, he was sur- 
rench party, whom he had not perceived coming along the 
below high-water mark. He had, nevertheless, time and presence 
t his horse and to gallop away from his pursuers. 

losely pressed before and , he had no other re- 


another in terror ; but the Count de Milletonneres appeared erp d 
afterwards to’calm our fears by explaining that the weapon had gone o 
by accident. 

“ We are now,” he added “about to search the cellars, ladies, and 
then—uniless from an overstrained meee | you are yourselves con- 
cealing this gentleman—we shall not know where to look for him.” 

A little more opening and shutting of doors, a few calls for candles, a 
smothered voice or two from underneath the Hall itself, and then—si- 
lence. We were now left entirely unprotected, and out of the reach of 
masculine aid. 
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left than to take a desperate leap over a hollow lane, be- 
The rallying all his 

boca ke acts arene nae nc ee 
’ As to the pursuers, they either dared not to ven- 


ess!” cried Miss Emmeline, “ only think if the gen- 
tlemen should have looked over him somewhere, and he were to come out 
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This was precisely the idea which we were each of us endeavourin 

bee ae pp we leap, or else they failed in the attempt. The lord | to banish from our minds, and which, expression having been tus given 
eet Bony motendbapetan 0 gem irits and | to it, repossessed us with redeubled I do not suppose that 
the life-blood of the courser had been expended in thirteen women ever be- 


such a quarter of an hour in 

fore, There was not a single word, apeiven: bu, Snr oF ae) a ante 
men re-appeared. The search given up as utterly fruitless, 
and we retired to our respective rooms just as it was about getting day- 


maids went about their work the next morning, they found in that bay 
window upon the stairs, and within one of those curtains in front of the 
flirting-place, the list-slippers which the burglar had worn over his hob- 
nailed shoes ; the prints of which were visible under the window he had 
escaped by. 

The robber had been standing—in blue satin— in the very cen- 
tre of us during all those weary hours. He had listened to our con- 
versation, and been the subject of it—the receptacle of our fears and re- 
assurances. Ney. it is more than probable that we had leant against 
him confidentially, under the very false impressions that he was only a 
curtain peg. Certainly no individual of his position in the social scale 
was ever in the intimate and domestic society of so many ladies of fash- 
ion before. Miss Emmeline, in particular, had made no stranger of him ; 
= as I have observed, had even exhibited her luxuriant tresses en pa- 
pillote. 

The Count de Milletonneres persists in stating that we purposely con- 
cealed this unhappy wretch from his pursuers. 


ee 


THE SMALLPORT MONTE-CRISTO. 
We were by no means generally popular at Smallport. 
The “ we” in the above sentence means my half-brother, James Chow- 
ler, our dear friend Purkis, and myself. 
Yet, were there justice at watering-places, we should have been not 
only popular but gratefully beloved; seeing that we furnoished to the 
small community assembled at this small place a theme for gossip and 
speculation, and, what was more valuable still, not a little vituperation 
and scandal. 
What call had the like of us to go and set ourselves up in opposition 
to the practices of everybody else in the place ’—that was what Mrs. 
Prowles, of the Library (that library to which we did not subscribe) 
would like to know. 
Other people lived in the terraces facing the sea. Why did we go and 
poke ourselves up in a little house at the back of the town, for which 
we paid just as much as we should have done for one on the Parade. 
My dear half-brother, Chowler, is a thoughtful man, and a studions. 
He is engaged on the fifth volume of his well-known work on the habits 
of the shrimp, including an argument as to the precise nature of the jelly- 
fish and its claims to rank rather among the brachiopodous molluscs, than 
the lammariferous zoophytes of the British Islands. Naturally enough 
he wishes to investigate this subject in quiet and retirement. So going 
down to Smallport to reconnoitre before he finally settles himself, he 
notes that at the houses on the Parade facing the sea the noises cease 
not. He notes that the alternate dirge and polka of the brazen band is 
closely followed by the itinerant organ, which again is relieved by the 
wandering minstrel of the Tyrol, and anon by the serenader of Ethiop. 

Examining the back regions of the town, my half-brother, Chowler— 
my name is Trotter ; and as we often speak of each other as brothers, 
dropping the objectionable word “ half ;” Mrs. Prowles, of the Library, 
is much mystified as to our relationship—my dear brother, I say, wander- 
ing about the town in search of & quiet spot, come upon a little row of 
four houses called Prospect Place, and looking on the dead wall at the 
back of the brewery. And, here, in parenthesis, the author of these 
pages would wish to advertise and proclaim his desire to be put in in- 
stant communication with any person or persons who do at this present 
time know, or ever have known, of any row or rows of houses or 
tenements bearing the name of Prospect Place, and having any pros- 
pect whatsoever. Prospect Place looked out, then, on the back of the 
brewery ; but it was quiet—and that was why we did not live like other 
people, on the Marine Parade. 

“Why didn’t we take our meals at the times when other people did ?”’ 

For, bless your heart, not only when we dined was known, but every- 
thing that we had, and a great deal that we hadn’t for dinner. And 
when our dear friend Purkis, with his usual thoughtful kindness, brought 
us down a present of a delicious haunch of venison—and we are ready 
for another, dear Purkis, when convenient—it was known all over the 
town directly, though how they found it out, I can’t imagine. Iam sure 
there was no smell to speak of till the day we had the last hash, and the 
Smallport public knew all about it three ~—_ before that. 

- Why didn’t we take our meals at the times when other people 
did ?” 
Everybody at Smallport dined in the middle of the day ; and so did 
we—once. And why did we not continue the practice? Because it is 
not good, dear sir, to rise from a meal at which you have only drank 
your pint of bitter ale, and your two glasses of the standard or natural 
sherry, feeling in a siaay state of intoxication, and unfit for the rest of 
the day for any of the ordinary occupations of humanity. Because it is 
not good to flush across the bridge of the nose—an invariable result of 
dining in the middle of the day—and to feel coarse and brutal, and cri- 
minal. For the present writer is of opinion that a distinct tendency to 
great crimes is developed by early dinners, and that about two hours 
after such meals no act of villany is either surprising or blameworthy. 

“ Why didn’t we dine in the middle of the day ?” 

Does the reader wish for more reasons? Is it good to feel at half-past 
four that life isa burden? Goto! Isit good to remember at six, that 
now, if we had not dined at half-past one, we should be sitting down to 
a sociable and elegant repast ; and with such a recollection strong upon 
one, to approach a board spread with tea things and new bread and tepid 
butter, and ignoble shrimps? Goto! Is it good feeling exhausted at 
ten at night, to send out in desperation for a lobster, eking out the meal 
with cucumber and toasted cheese? Goto! Isit good, dear sir, of my 
soul, for me to go to bed on these things, and at one in the morning to 
dream that I have murdered Purkis ; that I am ordered for execution 
without so much as a trial ; that a file of soldiers is drawn out with their 
muskets pointed dead at me, that these engines of destruction go off, that 
my head explodes, and that I start up in bed with the crash, expecting to 
find my brains upon the pillow ; are these things good, and shall I again 
be found dining in the middle of the day? No, dear sir, I think not: not 
if I know it. 

Again, the determination taken by my half-brother Chowler, and our 
friend Purkis, to hire a lugger and to make in it the cruise to Dunkerque 
and back (an account of which cruise will, by the ee be found in another 
portion of this journal),—this harmless intention of theirs was commented 
upon as a sulky and supercilious proceeding, and made a ground of ob- 
jection against us. 

It was some time after the conclusion of that memorable adventure, 
that I was standing one hot afternoon on the little pier at Smallport, 
which (the qualities I have mentioned excepted) is as pleasant a little 
sea-side village as you will meet with ; I was standing at the end of the 
little jetty, and looking into the clear green water, when I suddenly 
found myself surrounded by a party, consisting of five or six growing 
lads, or young men, as they would perhaps have described themselves, 
and a young lady. The young men belonged to a class which it is plea- 
sant to think is pretty largely represented in this country. They were 
high-spirited, healthy lads, who were either just finishing their career at 
a public school, or about to enter the lists at a university. A happy 
time indeed ; when the youngster is freed from the more oppressive 
thraldom of school-life ; when he is emancipated from the restraints and 
punishments which trouble the boy, and has not yet entered on the re- 
sponsibilities and anxieties which the world has in store for the man. 

o that has spent halfan hour in the Christchurch meadow, or the 
laying-fields at Eaton, and seen a handful of these young fellows hurry- 
c off to their boats or their cricket-practice, has not envied them, and 
at the same time rejoiced to see their health and strength, their manly 
looks, and rampant spirits? : 

The group which surrounded me, consisted of half-a-dozen of such 
youngsters as I have described, and a young lady, unmistakably the sis- 
ter of at least two of the number. They were all talking eagerly about 
a cricket-match which they were evidently much interested in, and 
which, it appeared, was shortly to come off. Nor did this subject appear 
to be in any way an unattractive one in the eyes of the young lady who 
accompanied them. On the contrary, she was discussing it quite as 
earnestly as her brothers or their friends, and seemed as happy and ex- 
cited in looking forward to it as they. 

She was an exceedingly handsome and brilliant creature, with dark 
and flashing eyes, and a complexion glowing with health and animation. 
The family to which she bape was a large one, with a stout and 
somewhat irritable-looking old Indian colonel at the head of it. They 
were not inhabitants.of Smallport, but lived in a large house which, in- 
closed in its own grounds, stood upon the cliff by itself, about a couple 
of miles from the town. I had often, however, seen the young lady 
about the place, and had as often wished for some opportunity of get- 
ting acquainted with her family, that I might be able to see more of her. 
Let the reader judge, nage plicgtne be eh we of abot wy 
turning suddenly to me, apo! ‘or g a si % 
me that they br me to play ome her the ay hey wey of 
8 ton and that if I was a cricketer, they should be v ppy if i 





vere worst part ofthis terrible story remains behind. When the house- 


them. Let the reader, I say, jadge of my sensations 
| ages erg el to own that Y'knew nothing of the aire a 
to decline this most invitation. 
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The young fellow bowed, and, as the boat for which the party was 
waiting was now ready, they pushed off, and I was left to raminate on 

education, to wish that I had been brought up at a public 
pee and to speculate on all impossible schemes for recovering the op- 
pvr I bad just lost, such as pry up instantly to London by ex- 


in, flinging myself at the feet of the illustrious Pilch or the dis- 

Lil white, as the case might be, and imploring sach an im- 

_ n in the —. te) Kinpow yes —_ = eh —_ 

professor in two days, w was the yet le fore the day e 
great Smallport match. 

From speculations as these I got, being in a thoughtful mood, to 
others still more wild and pn ag I pictured to myself the deli- 
cious career of a sort of admirable Crichton who could do everything ; 
or, still more attractive, that of one of those impossible heroes who are 
to be met with in the pages of French romance, who never have a fail- 
ure, are never at a loss, never in a hurry, still less in a perspiration ; 
who are never, in short, subject to any human weakness ; and the most 
perfect imen of whom is to be found in the immortal pages which re- 
cord the history of the Count de Monte-Cristo. 

This subject proved in my present condition of recent failure so at- 
tractive to me that I abandoned myself by degrees utterly to its infla- 
ence, though somehow or other, I suppose from my being at the sea-side, 
it took always something of a watering-place aspect. 

I pictured, then, to myself this Smallport Monte-Cristo, leaning as I 
had done against the wood-work of the pier. I saw before me dis sym- 
metrical figure and countenance, pale as marble (catch him with his 
nose burnt by the sun to a bright crimson as mine was). The group 
which had approached me advances towards him, and the brother of the 

lady with the flashing eyes addresses him : 
wet T beg pens pardon, sir, but are you at all a cricket-player ?” 
Yes! I play a little.” 

“We are getting up a match — the neighbouring town of Stump- 
ton ; we have not made up our eleven yet, and should be very glad if 
you A a join ~ sls 

“When do you play? 

“On Saturday next," 

“ The place, and hour ?” 

“ The cricket-ground is at Stumpton. Any one there will direct you 
to it. We meet at half-past ten.” 

Monte-Cristo draws from his pocket a set of tablets, which he consults, 
muttering to himself the while : 

“On Saturday, and to-day is Wednesday—let me think. This even- 
ing at my screw yacht—Calais at eight—special train to Paris—Lyons 
os illee—midnight on Thursday ha!—and Clothidle !—yes ; it can 
be done. Saturday, at half-past ten, too—let me think again—nine— 
ten—half-past ten—twenty-five—twenty—fifteen—fourteen.”’ 

He glances once at the young lady with the flashing eyes, and seems 


“ Sir,” he says to her brother, “ you may count upon me on eee | ‘ 

but, I regret to say that, as I have business at Marseilles between this 
and then, it will be unfortunately fourteen minutes to eleven before I can 
be on the field.” 

“That will be in excellent time,” replies the youth, “‘ we are happy to 
have secured your assistance.” 

The bow—Monte-Cristo raises his hat in acknowledgment of the flash- 
ing beauty, and the interview terminates. The cricketing party whisper 
to each other in evident astonishment as they go to their boat ; and once, 
as she enters it, the young lady looks round at the figure of the impassi- 
ble stranger. He has rot altered his position, except to make a further 
entry in his tablets. 

e day which is to decide the long-vexed question, whether Stumpton 
or Smallport is to stand highest in the cricketing world, is as fine a day 
as heart could desire. The players are on the ground at an early hour 
The ee mag are arranged, and the Stumptonians are to have ths 
first innings. . Everybody has arrived, with the exception of the stranger, 
whose black servant, Ben Zine Collas, is standing at the entrance to the 
field, on the look out for his master. Suddenly he makes a signal of si- 
lence to the expectant cricketers, who are gathered round—and flings 
himself down with his ear to the ground. 

“My master is at hand,” he says, as he rises. “I know the sound of 
the Black Eagle’s hoofs.” And sure enough in a moment more, a man 
on a coal-black horse, covered with foam, is seen advancing towards them 
at fall gallop. In another instant he is in the midst of them. It is the 
stranger. 

“ Gentlemen,” he says, as he calmly dismounts, gives the bridle to his 
attendant, and taking off a light paletot, discovers himself in full 
ericketer’s costume, “ Gentlemen, I trust I have not kept you waiting.”’ 

A fat Stumptonian here looks at his watch, 

May I ask the time, sir?” continues the count. 

“Tt wants, sir,” replies he of Stumpton, “just fourteen minutes to 
eleven.” 

The game commences, and the Stumptonians score well. They score, 
indeed, so well, that when their inning is over, the Smallport faction ex- 

change glances of mute despair, as they proceed to the tent where a sub- 
stantial luncheon is spread. The Smallport innings is to succeed this 
meal, to which by-the-way, both sides may be observed to do ample jus- 
tice, with the exception of the stranger, who refuses all refreshment ex- 
cept what may be afforded by a richly-jewelled hookah, and a few drops 
of a rose-coloured liquid which Ben Zine Collas pours out of a small 
golden bottle which he carries with him. 

There is now a new feature in the cricket-field when they return to it ; 
a little mite of a roy Mog vor with a light wilful-looking pony, which 
the young lady with the flashing eyes has driven over, that she may see 
the conclusion of the game, 

The Smaliport innings be; at once, but it does not prosper. There 
is something about the way in which the first two or three batsmen get 

ut out which seems to daunt and discourage their successors. The los- 
a me is ever a difficult one, and the Smallport score is no less than 
one eared and fifty runs behind that of Stumpton, when the stranger 
and the batsman who goes in with him, and who are the last players on 
the Smallport side, advance to the wickets. 

As they approach them, the youngster who first invited the count to 
join the match, comes up to him, and asks him rather anxiously, what 
sort of a player he is. 

“T used to plsy tolerably as a boy,” is the stranger’s answer, as he 
places himself before the stum 

The batsman who is to officiate at the other wicket, now crosses over, 
and addresses the stranger. “Don’t you think,” he says, “ that we had 
better give itup? The odds are so absurdly against us.” 

“By no means,” replies the count; “ permit me to suggest a course 
which you may, perhaps, as our innings advances, see to be a judicious 
one ;—it is this, that you should play a very cautious game, keeping be- 
fore pes always the object of remaining You may leave, sir, the 

g of the ball to me.” 

There seemed to be something about this innings, which, hopeless as 
it ap) , excited yet t interest in the a ae eoeger But when the 
first few balls had been P po and some admirable strokes on the part 
of the strange cricketer shown him to be an able performer, the atten- 
tion to the Play became keener still, and the game was watched with 
eagerness quickened when his single score had attained to fifty, and still 
he showed no symptoms of fatigue or flagging energy. Just Heaven! 
how they tried to get him out. Fielders were sent to the particular 
parts of the d across which he was observed to strike the ball the 
oftenest, at the next stroke it would fly over the very spot from 
which the man on the look-out had been removed. There was no fati- 
guing him. Once, and once only, did he cause a moment’s delay in the 

ngs : it was to caution the brother of the young lady with the 
eyes, and his sister had, in her interest in the game, driven im- 
near to the players. 

« What are words to tell of the wild excitement with which this ex- 
traordinary scene was watched when the count’s single score had 
reached and a hundred. The applause and clapping of hands, 
with which his earlier successes had been greeted were no longer heard. 
No sound broke the stillness, save the crash of the ball against the 
’s bat. Not a man was in the tent ; no one seated on the grass, 
ped upon @ bat. All were standing in attitudvs of eager self- 
and the cigars in the lips of the non-players went out in- 
na As for the young lady with the g eyes, that pret- 
tiest of girls drove into of such danger in her admiration of this 
triumphant play, that Lg babe have seen, was arrested that she 
be cautioned, and even the wilful pony shook his mane at her in 

as she urged him on. 

A long, low murmur, sueceeded by a dead silence, marked the moment 
when, at the conclusion of the hundred and fifty-first run of the stranger’s 
seore the ofeoe might be considered over. 

was broken the calm tones of the count’s voice, 


as, 
i to the umpire, he I sir, that since the 
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A deafening cheer both sides followed this remark, and in an_ 
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other moment the stranger was surrounded by cricketers cagerly inquir- 
ing what matches he had previously been engaged in—where he had 
chiefly practised—what was the secret of his success, and a handred other 
questions, 

“You will allow me to introduce you to my sister,” said the young 
man, who was his first acquaintance. “ She is anxious to thank you for 
saving the credit of Smaliport.” 

“To one moment,” was the stranger’s answer, as, entering the tent, he 
called to his black attendant, and, quietly seating himself, uttered these 
remarkable words: “ nkle me,” said the Smaliport Monte-Cristo, 
“ sprinkle me with Eau de Cologne. Iwas smoking this morning.” 

He was obeyed, and instantly putting his arm in that of his young ac- 
quaintance, they advanced together to the pony-chaise, The young lady 
who occupied it seemed, for so high-spirited a girl, much embarrassed in 
the presence of the stranger. Her glance quailed before his, aad her 
gauntleted hands played nervously with the white leather of the reins 
as she congratulated him on his triumph, and invited him to make one 
at the dinner which was to take place that evening at her father’s house, 
and at which most of the cricketers were to be present. She concluded 
by assuring him that she was quite certaiu it would give her papa great 
pleasure to make the count’s acquaintance. 

“ Not more pleasure than it would give to me,” replied the stranger, 
“ but, most unfortunately I am compelled to return at once to Marseilles 
and thence to proceed to Rome, where I have an appointment with the 
Pope. My yacht is even now waiting for me, and I must be on board of 
her without delay. In about a week, however, I propose to be again at 
Smallport to make a somewhat longer stay, when I shall, I trust, have 
the honour of renewing this acquaintance. Meantime, permit me to ex- 
press my regret that I am thus hastily called, and to you, sir” (turning 
to the brother), “my thanks for an introduction, which every one who 
sees this young lady must desire.” 

He just touched her gauntlet with his ungloved hand, and, beta to 
the assembled cricketers as he got into the saddle, was out of sight in a 
moment. 

It happens that the day of the count’s return to Smallport is that of 
the regatta, which is got up annually at the little town, and his beautiful 
yacht, La Mutine, is no sooner laying-to jast outside the little bay, than 
a deputation puts off to beg his support of the regatta by a trifling sub- 
scription. Without glancing at the sums already subscribed by the local 
potentates, the most liberal of whom has put down five pounds, the 
count takes a pen and carelessly writes—A Stranger, £100. 

Everything he does is on this scale. At mid-day he invites the young 
lady with the flashing eyes, and all her family, on board his yacht ; and 
there is an apartment more like a lady’s boudoir than the cabin of a ves- 
sel. A luncheon is put before them, consisting of delicacies which would 
be considered extraordinary even on shore, and displaying the most per- 
fect refinement in their cookery, while with the fruits which follow is 
served an abundant supply of cream, drawn from a purely bred Alder- 
ney, with a face as beautiful as a deer’s, which-lives in a small Swiss 
chalet built upon the deck. The young lady having expressed a desire 
to kiss this favoured beast, it is found the next morning in her father’s 
stable with a note, begging the Colonel to allow his daughter to accept 
this trifling present. The old officer’s remonstrances at depriving the 
count of so valuable an animal, are met by the stranger with the calm 
assurance, that he has a hundred more on one of his farms at Alderney, 
and that he can easily supply the loss the next time he is passing that 
island in his yacht. But we are getting on too fast. Before the party 
leaves the vessel the stranger intimates, that he has a favour to ask, and 
one which, great as it is, he yet trusts may not be denied him. He is 
dissatisfied, he says, with the present figure-head of his yacht, and the 
request he is about to make, is that the young lady who has done him 
the honour of coming on board his vessel that day, would consent to sit 
for a new one to his friend M . And he mentions the name of the 
most eminent sculptor of the day. 

Everything prospers with the Smallport Monte-Cristo. The party on 
coming on shore find that universal regret is being expressed that there 
are no fireworks to be got with which to conclude the day’s amusements. 
In an hour prioted hand-bills are in circulation requesting the company 
to be on the Esplanade at eight o’clock, and to direct their attention to- 
wards the centre of the little bay which that promenade surrounds. At 
the hour named, after a magnificent display of fireworks from on board, 
the yacht appears decorated with myriads of lights following the lines of 
her rigging. In the darkness which surrounds her, she appears to be out- 
lined in fire. 

“Tt was an idea of my Indian servart,’’ remarks the count carelessly, 
in answer to the burst of admiration which this beautiful sight calls forth. 
“ He is an ingenious fellow enough.” 

But perhaps the most effective thing of all was the manner of the 
count’s departure. 

A group of the principal inhabitants of Smallport was assembled one 
morning on the pier, watching (as in tie manner of those who frequent 
watering-places) the bathers in the bay. The jetty at this little town is 
admirably adapted for this purpose, seeing that it curves round in front 
of the beach enclosing the water in which those who are bathing, frolic, 
almost in a circle, so that the amateurs who muster here in considerable 
force, can examine the bathers in great comfort. From this spot also 
Paterfamilias can superintend the ablations of his family, giving direc- 
tions in a loud and rich tone of voice. 

“Emily, go out of the water at once, you are staying in too long 
—Kate, where is your bathing-cap? go back into the machine and put it 
on immediately.” 

His little boys will next occupy his aiitention, and he will give the be- 
nefit of his remarks to the bathing-woman who has them in hand. 

“ Mrs. Swasher,”” he will say to this functionary, who is struggling 
with a skinny and timorous youngster, “Mrs. Swasher, I beg that you 
will get that boy’s head under water directly—I am quite sure that Tom- 
my has not been ducked, his back is as dry as a bone.” 

It was at the moment when scenes of this and the like interesting kind 
were going on that the figure of the count was observed sauntering 
slowly to the end of the pier. Taking cne rapid glance at the water, he 
turns to his servant, and says: 

“Let my crimson silk swimming dress be in readiness. I shall swim 
this morning to the Goodwin Sands. You may in two hours from the 
time of my departure start with the yacht and meet me there. I shall 
take luncheon on board at three o’clock precisely.” 

“Are you aware, sir,” says Paterfamilias, who has listened to the 
count’s directions with open eyes and a fallen jaw ; “ are you aware that 
Goodwin is twelve miles off?” 

“ Sir,” replies the stranger, “I think you are misteken. The distance 
to the Goodwin Sands is exactly eleven miles and three-quarters.” 

Monte-Cristo retires, and a few minutes afterwards is seen to enter his 
private bathing bi a superb vehicle, drawn by four highly-trained 
horses. The Indian servant mounts to his station, and seizing the reins 
they descend the eands—the tide being now out—at full gallop into the 
sea. The door is flang open, and the figure of the Count, attired in a 
crimson dress of spun silk, leaving the arms and feet bare, plunges into 
the sea. Once he turns his back and waves his hand in farewell to Small- 

rt, and then addresses himself in earnest to his colossal undertaking. 

gerly is his diminishing figure watched as his incredibly rapid progress 
removes him farther and farther from the shore, till at last scarcely more 
than a speck is visible mounting at intervals on the crests of the waves. 
The k gets smaller and smaller, till—till— - ° e 

“ My dear fellow, what in the world are you about—you’ve been sit- 
ting for two mortal hours without moving, on the end of the pier? We 
have been watching he from the cliff where we have been waiking, and 
wondering what could possibly be the matter with you?” 

It was the voice of my half brother which thus recalled me so suddenly 
to my senses. And as we walked back, arm in arm, to dinner, I explained 
to him as well as I could the subject of a day-dream. 

“T was thinking,” I said, “ of the p' ous successes that might be 
achieved here by a sort of watering-place Monte-Cristo.” 


—— 


A DISTINGUISHED DINNER-PARTY. 








On the 5th of May 1812, a great gala-dinner was announced at the. 


royal court at Dresden in Saxony, The occasion being anextraordinary 
one, full-dress was ordered for the whole train of the royal household ; 
indeed, a more numerous and eminent assem of distin guests 
had never before been invited to unite in the jpous rooms of thet an 
e crazy chateau, which has accommodated so many a crowned hesd 

in bygone centuries. 
was the tall king of Prassia, rederio-William 











through the ranks of the 15,000 men which he contributed to the army 
of the modern Alexander, His troops were silent at that time, and did 
not cry, as usual, “ God save the king!” which is the more to be won- 
dered at, since they saw their lord for the last time on this occasion, 
every one of them being buried eight months afterwards in the snowy 
—_ of Russia. There aes a the ~ camer: = teen Onenal, an 
mportant an too, ough his cont t @ conqueror’s 
army amounted only to 6000 men ; just as aaiiee his father, of glorious 
memory, had sold to the British government fifty years before, at so 
much per head, to be shot dead in the woods of thenew world by the Ame. 
rican insurgents. Besides these distinguished guests, there weré present 
a dozen or more of petty grand-dukes and a all members of that 
famous Rhenish Confederation, and most of them enthusiastic hangers-on 
of the French emperor. They were, however, set below the salt, which 
served them right. Well, no; there was one amongst them who onght 
not to have been set below the salt. He was.a stout man with a stout 
heart, on whose high forehead there was written many a painful and bit- 
ter thought: He looked grave, even melancholy. If it had but de 
upon him, those 300,000 an soldiers who followed the foreign in. 
vader into the barren plains of Russia, would have received a far differ. 
ent destination. It was the Grand-duke of Saxe-Weimar, Ernest-Augus- 
tus, the most intimate friend of Goethe. 

Grand as these personages were, descending from the oldest dynasties 
of Europe, and surrounded therefore by the nimbus of hereditary power, 
they were, however, doomed to act but a subordinate role by the side of 
those adventurous upstarts who formed the more important part of the 
guests assembled now in the state-rooms of the royal palace, although 
they had no pedigrees but their swords, no other hereditary land save 
that of the battle-field. 

There was a tall, well-made man, fantastically attired ina green tunic 
richly embroidered with gold ; his left hand was leaning on the hilt of a 
Turkish sabre which he had brandished in more than forty battles. He 
had a look of daring in his dark flashing eyes, well becoming to the man 
that had gained a crown with bis curved sword. His mother could have 
little thought that her poor ragged boy would one day dine from golden 
dishes by the side of emperors and kings—himself a king—when ahe used 
to sell apples and ginger-bread in the avenues of the Bois de Boulogne. 
This was Murat, king of Naples, brother-in-law of the Emperor, and com- 
mander-in-chief of the French cavalry. 

Near him, but a little apart from the rest, there stood a modest-look- 
ing young man, who took no part in the conversation. On his breast 
were seen glittering the grand crosses of all the continental orders ; but 
his features were sad, and his large dark — bore a melancholy expres- 
sion. It was the viceroy of Italy, Eugéne Beauharnais, son-in-law of the 
Emperor. 

Who was that robust man with bright eyes and noble features, bald 
and eagle-nosed like Cesar, in lively conversation with the king of Na- 
ples, to whose splendid attire his own plain dress bore a singular con- 
trast? It was Michael Ney, then Duke of Elchingen, and Marshal of 
France, three years afterwards shot dead, like the other, not in the battle- 
field, but as a criminal, pierced by a dozen French balls. 

And yon proud and sulky-looking man, with a lion’s head, who scarce- 
ly deigned to answer the obliging address of some little German prince, 
but only nodded to his questions with a wandering mind—who was he? 
The king of Prussia never once looked at his dark and frowning features, 
se annoyed was he at his presence ; nor was this without reason, for the 
gloomy man was no other than his fearful antagonist in the dreadful bat- 
tle of Auerstadt, Davoust, Marshal of France, and Prince of Eckmuhl, 

There were a dozen more of these chivalrous champions of the sword 
looking with contempt upon the petty dukes and princes around them, 
the satellites of theircommon sun. The tall and erect figure of Macdo- 
nald, Duke of Tarentum, was prominent amongst them all. The proud 
warrior was leaning negligently against a marble statue of Achilles, and 
well were they matched, those two iron-hearted men. Only there was a 
look of weariness to be observed on the open and martial countenance of 
the living hero, which made it evident that he did not anticipate much 
pleasure from the coming campaign ; indeed, he was longing for a far 
different engagement, and thought of his beautiful chAteau in the south 
A — France, where he would fain have spent the rest of an event- 

ul life. 

By his side, in conversation with Marshal Junot, Duke of Abrantes, 
stood a little man with a countenance strikingly full of genius and good- 
humour. His fine-set lips never opened without uttering a sarcasm, and 
the more critical the occasion was, the more sparkling became his wit, 
the seuree of which seemed to be inexhaustible. His.extensive business, 
whose vast enormity would have crushed: any other head, was managed 
by him amidst a continual shower of sallies that oftentimes elicited roars 
of laughter from his functionaries, even amidst the very roar of cannons, 
He was personally attached to the Emperor, whose vast genius, free from 
all pedantry, quite agreed with his own. The Emperor missed him sorely 
during that final campaign of 1815, with its fatal day of Waterloo, that 
was destined to put a stop to all this transient glory. He would most 
gladly have forgiven the chief of his staff his vacillation and disloyalty, 
only the little man was too proud to be forgiven. He was pining away 
the while in a quiet German town; but when he saw that there was no 
more occupation whatever for his ardent desire for activity, no excite 
ment, no suspense, nobody to laugh at his bons mots, he grew tired of the 
burden of life, and Alexander Berthier, Prince of NeufchAtel and Wagram, 
Marshal of France, and chief of the general staff of the French army, 
grounded arms at last by throwing himself out of a window, on a quiet 
and tedious Sunday morning of the fatal year 1815, in the quiet and te- 
dious town of Bamberg in Germany. 

All this brilliant assembly of kings, and dukes, and marshals was wai 
ing upon that pale and dwarfish giant, who boasted of having journeye 
all over Europe on horseback, amidst the roar of cannons and the rattling 
ofdrams. He might have added—and over nearly one million of human 
bodies, also. 

When the doors were thrown open at last, and Napoleon entered, fol- 
lowed by the king of Saxony, the host of these eminent guests, there was 
not one head that did not bow in low obeisance ; not one eye that did 
not cast an anxious look at this pale face, as profound and as inflexible 
as fate itself. He nodded but indifferently in acknowledgment to the low 
reverences rendered to him by his vassals ; no flashing up of that fixed eye, 
no smile of triumph round those firm-set lips: all indifference, or even 
satiety in that calm and profound countenance. He was already too 
much accustomed to homage and flattery. 

It was the king’s birthday. Nine years afterwards, on that same day, 
his illustrious guest, for whom the world was once not large enough, gave 
up his ghost ia a small rocky island in the Atlantic Ocean ; and—strange 
coincidence of a strange fate—seven years later, on that same 5th of May, 
Frederic-Augustus, king of Saxony, was called to his last account. 

The lord-steward showed the guests through a long row of state-apart- 
ments into the “ white saloon,” where they were reczived by the master 
of the ceremonies, who, by means of an infinite number of bows and obei- 
sances, assigned to them their different places at the royal table, accord- 
ing to the strict rules of court-etiquette. 

hoever knows anything about court-fashions in Germany, must be 
aware that—with the sole exonption, peshape, of the Chinese empire— 
prog ahowayes has nowhere else received so high a development. Indeed, 
the science of etiquette of which Louis XLV. had laid the solid founda- 
tion, has been thriving there ever since, and may be considered now to 
have attained the highest pitch of pertection. But amongst all the thirty- 
eight courts of that happy land, there is one that, in this respect, has al- 
ways gained the ph over all the rest, that stands unequalled for 
the strictness, the accuracy, the pedantry with which even the most mi- 
nute prescriptions of etiquette are unrelentingly observed, and that is de- 
clared as the very model of order and regularity in all the various de- 
rtments of its sina ort The slightest infringement of the inexorable 
aws of etiquette is considered there as a crime whereof no absolution 
can clear the unhappy offender. Charles X{L, king of Sweden, had to 
repent afterwards of his disdain for this same etiquette, when he called 
one day—a hundred years ago—on A sII., Blector of Saxony, at- 
tired in a pair of dirty riding-boots, polding a horsewhip in his hand. 
He had just beaten the Saxon army ina series of bloody battles ; had dic- 

tated to the elector the fatal peace of Altranstidt, and was a little pi 
for tae | Agustin IL. woald have forgiven him the smaller offence of 
havin; d 30,000 of his men to atoms, rs laid under contribution 
trimonial dominions ; gee his intrasion in a draw- 
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porters, waiters, and minor court-servants, each of them having 
fis different department assigned to him. The whole attendance was in 
fall gala-dress ; the lords-in-waiting wearing all their numerous ribbons 
and orders ; the pages their state-habits, and red velvet shoes with silver 
buckles ; and the rest of the officers of the royal household the rich pa- 
rade-uniforms prescribed for the occasion. The assistant-master of the 
ceremonies and the marshal of the ceremonies had nothing to do but to 
walk up and down and see that all was right. 

The dinner was sure to be of the first order ; and the big king of Wiir- 
temberg had made up his mind to enjoy it hugely. The royal table in 
Saxony has always had a most excellent repute, and orders had been 
given by the lord steward that full honour should be done to the ancient 
glory of the house of his royal master. The chief-cook, master-cooks, 
clerks of the kitchen, messengers of the kitchen, yeomen of the kitchen, 
as well as the other gentlemen of the confectionary and pastry, had been 
in great agitation for some days, and were now, like the cranks and 
wheels of a large engine, working to the top of their bent. German 
princes in general are known to have no aversion to good cheer; and 
those present were well ee at the idea of having a couple of quiet 
hours before them wherein to make their choice of the various luxuries 

red from all the corners of the globe. 

Poor men! wag ey thought that they were doomed to suffer a heavy 

ointment. t they had ‘in fact been reckoning—not withont their 
host—but without that pale man who was just upoa the point to invade 
the largest empire of the world, and who cared but little about a fall-dress 
dinner. 

When the soup had made its appearance, and the plates—passing from 
hand to hand, after the Asiatic system of caste in full working-order, 
aided: by all the advantages of a superior civilisation—had at last reached 
the 1 in-waiting, who, with the dignity appropriate to the occasion, 
placed them respectfully before the monarchs, a waiting-officer of the im- 

rial general staff entered the room, and walking straight up to the 

rince of Wagram, the chief of the general staff of that giant — 
then on its way of destruction towards the east, whispered a few hasty 
words into the ear of Marshal Berthier. The little man with the fine- 
cut features and expressive eyes rose immediately and went out of the 


room. . 

The incident, slight as it was, did not escape the notice of the king of 
Saxony, who looked upon it as being extremely contrary to rule; and 
his patriarchal countenance at once assumed an expression of ill temper, 
which he could very ill conceal. . 

The door was opened again a few minutes afterwards, and the Prince 
of Wagram reentered the apartment. His fine and clever face 
wore its usaal expression ; but when he moved towards the emperor and 
laid an open dispatch before him on the table, there was something like 
mischievous fun twinkling in his bright eyes: he knew his man, and 
knew therefore what was coming. 

What the dispatch contained, nobody ever knew. Something impor- 
tant, of course, at a time when an avalanche of 950,000 men, with more 
than half a million horses, was rolling towards the east, followed by an 
immense train that covered all the high roads of Germany. 

The emperor laid down his spoon and took up the paper, while the 
king of Saxony looked very grave. 

He had done reading at a glance. On his powerful forehead was ga- 
thering a cloud dark and menacing. He threw the diapatch violently 
upon the table, and in a sharp and piercing voice, accompanied by an 

impetuous and imperative gesture, cried : “ Le dessert!’ 

the great ancestor of the old house of Weddin had risen from the dead, 
and had walked in amidst that assembly, indifferently attired in a bear’s 
ekin and armed with a battle-axe, his appearance could scarcely have 
created a greater perplexity amongst them than that one word uttered 
by the modern Alexander. With the exception of the Frenchmen, every 
soul remained for some moments completely thunder-struck. The big 
king of ——— dropped his spoon, and the king of Saxony looked 
as if he was expecting the walls and ceilings of his old palace to tumble 
down with a crash, and bury them all under their ruins, as the natural 
consequence of such an os re pee enormity. 

The Emperor raised his head and looked around for a moment at those 
descendants of the oldest dynasties of Earope. All that was lingering 
within him of the Jacobin—and there was a good deal—became distinctly 
apparent in the proud flash of his eyes, the scornful curl of his lips. 
With a haughty toss of the head, and in a savage tone of voice, he re- 
peated once more : “ Le dessert!” 

There were no more misgivings now about his imperial majesty’s plea- 
sure, and, the master of the ceremonies being unfit for service (he had 
fainted away), the assistant-master gave at once the necessary Orders. 

To describe the perfect Babel and pantomimic madness amongst the 
lords-in-waiting, the assistant-chamberlains, the pages, and the other offi- 
cers of the royal household above—fully equalled by the Babel and pan- 
tomimic madaess among the master-cooks, clerks, messengers, yeomen, 
and the other gentlemen of the kitchen below—would be tvo high a task 
for any pen or pencil. 

They put bread and cheese and some fruits upon the table, and 
when the Emperor had partaken of those modest refreshments, the king 
of Saxony rose, and the illustrious guests retired from dinner. 


-__— 
A WELL-SEASONED AND WELL-TIMED ADDRESS. 

The Panama Star and Herald of the 9th ult. contains the subjoined trans- 
lation of an Address, which sufficiently explains itself. We are aware 
that a certain suspicion attaches_to a document purporting to emanate 
from a number of persons, yet bearing no indication of plurality ; still, 
there are herein euch wholesome truths, and they are told with so much 
naivelé, that we cannot decline to give them place. 


The People of Nicaragua to the People of the United States. 


Brotuer Repusiicans.—There appears to be a difficulty between us 
—a difficulty on paper managed by politicians and diplomatists who seem 
to glory in the talent of estranging us without the slightest necessity, 
‘ At address you as anearnest of our desire to maintain a friendly 
footing. 

Some years ago before you ecarce knew of our existence we were get- 
ting along pretty comfortably, increasing in wealth and population and 
with hopes, that when we had struggled through the infirmities of politi- 
cal childhood—we should grow into a respectable nation, or at least form 
dod one and enjoy the esteem and confidence of our Sister Republics. 

came the race for gold and our natural highway was at once open 
to you ; we were glad to see your enterprise amongst us and your citizens 
take up their abode in our country. 

We gave your speculators all the exclusive privileges they asked for, 
at mere nominal prices ; we encouraged your merchants to trade with 
as; your people to settle in the country, and we received your Govern- 
ment emissaries with all the pomp and ceremony which our pove 
aan us to do, aud also lent a willing ear to their counsel and ad- 

ice. 

Unfortunately amongst your gold seekers were many dangerous and 
adventurous men who, going armed in their own country and defident 
(sie.) of their own laws, insisted on doing likewise in ours, and they com- 
bre many acts of lawless violence which gradually estranged us from 


At last these men coveted our properties, and taking advantage of our 
revolutions and petty strife, they banded onl sought to'rob us 
of our bir: t and our freedom, We 


ur bir as best we were able 
and all the world knows the miseries we have endured to free ourselves 


from an ignominions yoke. We know that many of you sympathized 


with us and we are A 
and am hey mr yee apg he 
ad our ¥: e ons we ac- 
quidteed fa, ies proposals. We have done our best to re-establish Paar 
tural highway which existed, and have given contracts and charters toall 
ena = 
Unf y. your Government. exacted too much, in short, it. in- 
pe co ean! we consider a forfeit of our national and political ex- 
and this we are not to grant at any price, nor can you 
rest you are welcome to. 
Since we first became acquainted, we have made many discoveries that 
ignoranee we did not then : of. 


caf cheating amongst.us are capa- 
é ‘that your people are not of the same race or reli- 
ag ourselves, and that very many of you despise both us and our re- 


not at all. so to ours, ‘create con- 


labour for you, as you could do nothing with our soil under existing in- 
stitutions. 

We believe, also, that the absorption or annexation of this little coun- 
try to your own might produce hereafter a conflict between your States, 
which could only succeed to our detriment, and perchance reduce us 
again to slavery. . 

_ These things considered, induce our hesitation in granting all you de- 
sire, and the sad experience of the past makes us guarded in our obliga- 
— and, we believe, the majority of you will approve our reserve and 
caution. 

As far as transit across our territory, you have always had it, and been 
welcome to it, although your merchants who obtained it, did not keep 
faith in their engagements. 

It was first stopped by William Walker and his associates, who took 
the government violently out of our hands, and robbed the rightful 
owners of their “ right of way.”’ It cost much time and many lives to 
recover it, and still forms the subject of litigation amongst your specu- 
lators. When they have had their quarrel out, it will be theirs again. 

Your government also claims enormous damages for injuries done to 
peaceful citizens. Let us suppose some of them to have been injured. Who 
caused this injury? Your government was never ignorant of the mis- 
chief going on. They allowed thousands to embark from their shores in 
a desperate and unlawful adventure, which involved all parties in ruin, 
Your ministers connived at these proceedings, and your government re- 
ceived emissaries of those outlaws and traitors with almost indecent avi- 
dity. When Walker returned to the States, your mobs glorified him. 
None ever called him to account for his pseudo military murders and 
other selfish crimes. He was since brought to trial by your courts, and 
acquitted ; and still roams at large, plotting a repetition of those in- 
glorious deeds, which stain the annals of your nation. 

How now can your Government exact from our miserable resources 
and devastated country indemnity, for injuries done to your peaceful 
citizens in the midst of war and carnage, when your armies that march 
to Utah to chastise rebellious Mormons, and fleets that awe the Power of 
Europe, are impotent to prevent the causes thereof, although daily ad- 
vised -{ the public journals and our modest representatives at your 
court 

Had the evil originated with us, we might have been to blame; but 
through our worst revolutions, foreigners and their property have been 
respected to the utmost, although they were conspiring against us. Not 
so in China where your citizens have been murdered and martyred in 
cold blood. The Chinese grant you no transit throngh their territory, 
and restrict your commerce and political relations, yet you only ezact 
that which the cannon of Europe obtain. In China you have no General 
Lamar extorting through powerful fleets millions of indemnity, and, 
sixty millions would be more reasonable for his Imperial Majesty than 
six for all Central American Presidents together. In China you have 
Mr. Reed, who appears to vie in tact and delicacy with the polished 
mandarins and men of letters of that Celestial Kingdom, even through 
the medium of interpreters.—In Central America we have alternately 
had to do with Mr. Squire (E. G. Squire) who songht to disturb our 
friendly relations with the old world, and nearly succeeded ; then with 
Mr. Borland (Broland) who sheltered an assassin from justice and pro- 
moted the destruction of Greytown; then with Mr. Wheeler, the privy 
counsellor of Walker ; then with Mr. Carey Jones, whose defects we need 
not mention ; and now we have General Lamar, whose persuasiveness 
extends to recommending our national Assembly to sign away their 
independence, if they would enjoy as good a wardrobe as that of his own 
niggers. 


Be assured, brother Republicans, that if we have not the same polish { 


as men of letters in China, we have discernment enough to estimate the 
weight of words contained in the Cass-Yrissari treaty,—rest assured also 
that if our political institutions are unstable, we are at least sufficient 
law-abiding to concede to their defects rather than enact the scenes we 
have known in your national assemblies, as the riot and civil strife, ac- 
counts of which ever and anon blemish the col of your pure-souled 
journals,—believe us that if a monstrosity like Mormonism appeared 
amongst us, our Christian Indians would purge it from the land. We 
are not yet ninety years old as a nation, and have had more to contend 
with in our infancy than yourselves, therefore do not contend our Latin 
—— as useless and incapable before we have had a fair chance for ex- 
stence. 
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We are behind you a few years in social and political schooling, but 
hope to excel, when we come as much into contact with Europe as you 
have done, but allow us, meanwhile to choose our own preceptors, for we 
do not consider your own Republicanism a very safe guide and mentor 
to direct us to the height of our future destiny. 

The Monroe doctrine may be a very pretty one, but to us it is an ano- 
maly, and its application thus far to Sister-Republics proves that a great 
Republic is a far more dangerous neighbour to a little one, than any co- 
lossal empire. We have always understood republican institutions to be 
based on justice, equality, freedom and moderation, and it strikes us as 
strange that your Republic should be involved in so many questions at 
once with so many petty republics. 

You are jealous in the extreme of any infringement of your rights 
and dignities “ on land or at sea,” as evinced in the question of “ search” 
with Great Britain, and yet you threaten our political existence. Our 
mother country Spain, and other nations of Europe have recognized our 
independence, wherefore would you destroy it? You have more terri- 
tory than your population can occupy—why should you covet this un- 
fortunate fraction? You are wealthy in all the products of the earth, 


why do you grasp at a few cattle and some bags of cocoa? all our mate- 


rial wealth. 


change a little raw material! as craftsmen, we shall admire you, and we 
may always be friecds !—but we do not wish our people to adopt as law 


posing it on us, with their counsel or their cannon. 
You want a cheap and easy highway to your western possessions and 
you can have it, if you have an honest speculator amongst you. There 


will then be no occasion for Mr. Cass’ squadrons in our ports, which at 


best could only destroy a few unarmed villages like Greytown and which 


there will always be danger of as long as you are represented by intem- 


perate politicians ; then, brother Republicans, we will again shake hands. 
Ons Hunprep NIcARAGUANs. 
ee 


THE NICARAGUAN ENTANGLEMENT. 
You pays your money, and you takes your choice.—Showman. 


From the N. Y. Herald, Nov. 1. From the N. Y. Herald, Nov. 3. 

IMPORTANT FROM WASHINGTON— CENTRAL AMERICAN AFFAIRS—THE 
COMBINED ACTION OF ENGLAND AND TRUE STATE OF THE CASE. 

FRANCE IN THE CENTRAL AMERI- The various cliques of speculat- 
CAN IMBROGLIO. ors, stock jobbers and fillibusters, 
Our Washington despatches, pub- which for the last twelve months 
lished this morning, are of the high- have been plotting and counter- 
est importance. They announce plotting to secure the rich mono- 
that England and France have uni- poly of the Nicaragua Transit 
ted in addressing a note to our go- route, are still, by all sorts of de- 
vernment, of an imperative charac- vices and ae every available 
ter, taking ground in favour of car- channel, supplying the newspapers 
ng out the convention between with their idle reports and humbug- 
Rica and Nicaragua, under ging inventions. Among the latest 
which M. Felix Belly and his asso- of be humbugging experiments 
ciates are to construct an inter- is the report that Knog and 
oceanic canal, and calling upon the France, through their representa- 
United States, under the provisions tives at Washington, have taken a 
in favour of the Monsieur 
Belly contract, as the only existing 
Transit arrangement which comes 
within the demands of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, and that the enforce- 
ment of this contract is the real pur- 
pose of the Ouseley mission to Ni- 
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(Belly’s projected canal) if carried 
out.” 


It is already snfficently evident 
that the backing and filling of the 
Nicaragua government and its Mi- 
nister, Senor Jerez, upon the sub- 
ject of the Cass-Yrisarri treaty, was 
a part of the general policy adop- 
ted for the purpose of giving time 
to perfect the understanding with 
the English and the Freach govern- 
ments, the announcement of which 
is now made. What the organs of 
those governments chose to desig- 
nate as the aggrandizing spirit of 
the United States is to be checked, 
and wor we are to be called 
upon to play a second t in 
shaping the destinies of tes 008 
tiguous States, the dominant power 
being centered in the hands of that 
European alliance which we were 
warned, three years ago, had in 
view not only the affairs of the Old 
World, but also of the New. This 
Anglo-French alliance, having car- 
ried out the first portion of ‘its pro- 
gramme, is now, according to our 
information, prepared to enter upon 
the second act; and whiist the Ca- 
binet at Washington is advised of 
the ultimatum arrived at, the fleets 
of the combined Powers are on their 
way to give physical effect to the 
fiat which has gone forth, * *° * 
When upon go slight an excuse as 
the carrying out of a contract be- 
tween M. Belly and other adven- 
turers, and a petty State of Central 
America, the combined fleets of 
France and England are crowded 
forward to menace us, it becomes a 
grave consideration whether our 
safety does not compel us at once 
to place our political and geogra- 
phical borders in a state of defence. 
Menaced from abroad, the United 
States may be forced to see that 
we should at once be possessed of 
the key to the Gulf—Cuba ; and 
that a protectorate, or even the an- 
nexation of Mexico, is necessary for 
our more perfect security. * * * * 
We have no doubt that it is true, 
as stated, that Sir Gore Ouseley 
hastened his departure so as to leave 
Lord Napier the difficult task of 
explaining why it has been deemed 
necessary on the part of his govern- 
ment to notify us of their views and 
send at the same moment a com- 
bined fleet to force a compliance. 
The moment for action has ar- 
rived. 


subject are decidedly in favour of 
the policy of the administration, 
which is based upon this treaty. 
Weare assured that the administra- 
tion is perfectly conscious of its po- 
sition in reference to England and 
France, and that this tangled web 
of the affairs of Central America is 
smoothly progressing to a satisfac- 
tory solution. Nothing in the shape 
of a new transit contract has been 
submitted toour government. The 
administration recognizes the White 
& Stebbins contract as the existing 
contract in connection with the 
Uass-Yrisarri treaty ; but some ri- 
val speculators have eutered into 
another arrangement called the Van 
Dyke contract ; but whether this or 
that contract, or any other, shall 
secure thé monopoly of the Transit 
route, is a question which belongs 
to the absolute jurisdiction of Ni- 
caragua, subject only to the gene- 
ral stipulations of international 
treaties. 

We may safely declare, then, 
that the expectation of a grand blow 
up of the Cass-Yrisarri treaty from 
an explosion between our govern 
ment and England and France, has 
vanished into thin air, and that all 
filibustering attempts and intrigues 
to bring about a raptare with Eag- 
land and France upon the pitifal 
squabbles of these transit jobbers 
have failed, and will signally fail 
to the end of the chapter. e sus- 
pect that the peculiar friends of Ge- 
neral Walker would be pleased 
above all things to make the ad- 
ministration the tool of their de- 
signs in fomenting a war with Eng- 
land and France ; but Mr. Bucha- 
nan’s policy lies in quite another 
direction, as these filibusters will 

reeive from his late proclamation, 
intended for their special benefit. 
And so they may as well give up 
their plots, their intrigues and ri- 
diculous iaventions, for their game 
is irretrievably lost. 

In this connection, we commend 
to the careful study of all parties 
concerned the warning letter, in 
another column, of Senor Maximo 
Jerez, in reference to the proposed 
sailing of the steamer Washington 
with passengers for Oalifornia, via 
the Nicaragua route. 


—————<— 
THE LATEST MARINE MARVEL. 


Messrs. Winans of Baltimore are buildiag an iron steamer on a plan 
so new and singular, that an account of it, in their own words, cannot 


fail to be of interest. 


“Tt has been with a view to obtaining greater safety, dispatch, ani- 





Come to us as travellers, you are welcome! as merchants, we can ex- 


the knife and revolver, neither do we wish to engraft your laws and cus- 
toms on a people to whom they are unsuited. Above all, treat us with 
equal consideration as the Chinese, for you are strong, and be as lenient 
towards our religious faith and principals as to the Mormons: also, be 
certain that your government is faithful to international law, before im- 
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tormity and certainty of action, as well as economy of trausportation by 
sea (taking shipwrecks and other casualties and risks into consideration), 
that we have devised and combined the elements exhibited in the ves- 
set in question, 

“ Experience has shown that steam power on board sea-going vessels, 
when used in aid of sails, insures, toa great extent, dispatch, certainty of 
action, and uniformity in the time of their voyages. Now, we believe 
that, by discarding sails entirely, and all their necessary appendages, 
and building the vessel of iron, having reference to the use of steam 
alone, these most desirable ends may be even still more fully obtained. 

“ The vessel we are now constructing has reference to these objects, 
and is for the purpose of experiment, to enable us to test the accuracy 
and practical value of our peculiar views. It has no keel, no cut-water, 
no blunt bow standing up above the water-line, to receive blows from 
the heaving sea, no flat deck to hold, or bulwark to retain, the water 
that a rough sea may cast upon the vessel; neither masts, spars, nor 
rigging. The absence of sails not only renders the parts thus abandoned 
by us useless, but their abandonment in a vessel such as ours will, we 
believe, most materially promote safety, easy movement, or diminished 
strain of vessels in rough weather, will save dead or non-paying weight, 
insure simplicity and economy of construction, and will give greater 
speed in smooth water, less diminution of speed in rough water, as well 
as diminished resistance to moving power at all speeds, in all water, and 
result in shortening the average time of making sea voyages. 

“ The length of the vessel we are building is more than eleven times 
its breadth of beam, being 16 feet broad and 180 feet long. This/whole 
length is made available to secure water-lines which are materially more 
favourable to fast speed, and also to diminished resistance to moying 
power at all speeds, than the water-lines of any of the sea-going steamers 
now built, the best of which, looking to and ease of movement, 
have a length of only-eight times their breadth of beam. The portion of 
our vessel not immersed has the same lines as that immersed, so that it 
will pass easily through the heaviest sea ; while, from its form and con- 
struction, no water can be shipped that will sensibly augment the load, 
or endanger the safety of the vessel, which may, we believe, be propelled 
at its highest speed in rough weather with an impunity which is far from 
being attainable with vessels, as now built, to be propelled wholly or in 
part by sails, It is believed, also, that the plan and position of the pro- 
pelling wheel in this vessel is such that its minimum hold of the water 
will be much greater ia proportion to tonnage of vessels than the maxi- 
mum hold of the propeliing wheel or wheels in. ordinary steamers, thas 
enabling the full steam-power to be applied, with its maximum effect, at 
all times, and uniformly, thus making available those properties of the 
hull of the vessel which allow it to be propelled at full speed in the 
roughest sea. 

“The engines are high pressure, and have a cut-off that is variable 
from 1-6'to full stroke. They are four in number, and, combined, will 
exert three-fold more power in proportion to displacement of water than 
those of the most powerful steam-packets now built. 

“ The boilers are similar to locomotive boilers in plan and construe- 
tion, and can consume about 30 tons of coal in 24 hours, 

“Tne above peculiarities of construction, it is believed, will enable 
the present vessel, even notwithstanding the decided disadvantage she 
will labour under from her small size, to. make. better speed in. smooth 
water than usual. It is believed, however, that the greatest advantages 
will be those exhibited in heavy weather, enabling her. materially to ex- 
ceed the average speed heretofore made upon the ocean.. 

“ Again, the vessel built entirely of iron, she will be free from 
all danger from fire ; and, from the number of her distinct and water- 
tight compartments, she will be comparatively free from danger of sinking 
in case of collision or other mishap, as auy. one or even several o} 
compartments might be filled with water without, seriously endangering 
her safety. And further, the form of the vessel, while it makes her 
stronger than usual, is such as to afford the sane poseiine hold. for. the 
wind and waves; so that the bg of, injury com heavy seas and 
storms is small. For these reasons, it is believed that the vessel will be: 
an unusually safe 
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accommodate about 20 first-class passengers and the United States mail, 
with room to spare for small valuable packages, specie, etc. 

“ We believe that shorter average ocean passages than have yet been 
obtained are desirable, and may be had by vessels constructed on our 
plan; and if they are confined to carrying passengers, the mail, specie, 
and such other freight as can well afford to pay a high rate, in considera- 
tion of extra despatch and safety, we believe that they will pay better 
and be more useful than the vessels now used for these purposes. 

“ We believe, farther, that the same principles and properties which 
adapt our vessel to high average speed, also adapt it to the cheap, safe, 
and sure transportation of freight as compared with vessels using sails 
only, or sails and steam combined. The small hold which the wind and 
waves have upon a vessel constructed on our plan, its easy movement 
through the water, the greater amount of freight that may be carried in 

rtion to weight and cost of vessel, the small risk to vessel and 
Freigh and greater regularity in the time of making voyages, must, in 
ion, give to it great advantage in any competition, where eco- 
, speed, and certaiaty are the results to be obtained. 

“ We also believe that due speed for ngers, and due economy for 
tonnage, when speed is not required, will justify the use of steam on our 
plan, on many routes in a smaller and cheaper class of vessels than any 
which can now be profitably employed. 

For the full understanding of this description, which leaves the mode 
of propelling untouched, we borrow a short addition from Harper’s 
Weekly. 

In shape she resembles nothing so much as a huge cigar. Round the 
middle of the cigar runs a round ring, attached to which are flanges, set 
at the correct angle to strike the water and propel the vessel. The ring 
is made to revolve rapidly round the vessel by four powerful steam-en- 
gines placed amidships. The deck is only a segment of a circumference of 
sixteen feet ; _- it are riveted four settees, upon which passengers will 
take the air. There are rudders at both ends, in shape like spades, with 
a blade four feet by three. 

— 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY OF CANADA. 

The document subjoined will already have been generally circulated 
through the Province ; but in view of the grandeur of the enterprise, and 
its political and commercial importance, we cannot but think that many 
American readers will find interest in going over the details here pre- 


sented, in an abstract of the half-yearly report. We borrow it from a 
London paper. 


The capital and revenue accounts of this company for the half-year 
ending 30th June last have just been published by the London directors, 
together with a report of Mr. T. E. Blackwell, the managing director, in 
Canada, the London directors taking ion to taat the whole 
of the debentures for the conversion of £500,000 of the consolidated stock 
have been appropriated, and that the section of the railway from Strat- 
ford to London has been completed. 

The following is an abstract of the report :—After adverting to the ef- 
fects of the late commercial crisis upon the property of that in common 
with other railways, it proceeded to recall to the recollection of the 
shareholders the fact that the Canadian parliament had waived any de- 
mand on the company for the interest on £3,111,500 until after the 
shareholders shall have been paid 6 per cent. on the amount of their 
shares. Putting this sum aside, the capital of the company authorised 
stands at £10,788,600, of which the sum of £1,862,400 remains unissued. 
To this has now to be added the £500,000 share capital cancelled by the 
recent issue of 7 per cent. debentures, making the total capital unissued 
£2,362,400, of which about £1,000,000 will be required for works up to 
the g of the whole line in December, 1859. The whole amount 

y raised by shares and bonds, as well as from temporary loans, for 
the general purposes of the company (including the £3,111,500 govern- 
ment loan), is £10,918,560. Out of this sum there has been paid to the 
shareholders for interest on the share capital, £500,000 in cash (of which 
£180,000 has been allowed by the contractors of the line, according to 
the terms of the contract), and £191,684 in the 7 per cent. bonds of 
the company. 

It thus appears that the shareholders have received for interest from 
the commencement of the undertaking in cash about £500,000 ; in 7 per 
eent. capital, £191,684; and including the interest on bonds and loans 
the item of interest chargeable to the capital account of the company is, 
in all, £1,100,000. It then appeared from a tabular statement that the 
total share and debenture capital of the company is as follows, after de- 
ducting from share capital issued the amount of consolidated stock can- 
eelled by the late 7 per cent. debenture conversion: Amount authorised, 
£10,788,600 ; amount unissued, £2,362,400 ; present capital, £8,426,200 ; 
The annual interest, therefore, payable, is £353,676, on the bonds of the 
company, and, £73,000 as the rent of the Portland section, making a to- 
tal annual charge of £426,676 prior to the payment of interest on shares. 
Contingent upon the concessions by the legislature, by which the sum of 
£3,111,500 was placed behind all other moneys raised or to be raised, was 
the undertaking on the part of the company to assist to the extent of 
£125,000 in the construction of an additional line of railway from Artha- 
baska on the Quebec and Richmond line to Three Rivers on the St. Law- 
rence, and also to subscribe, to the extent of £100,000, towards the im- 
= of certain existing lines, running at right angles with the 

rank. At the eame time that these undertakings were required of the 
pers J by the legislature, the government relinquished the right of re- 

w the company to proceed to a point further east than Rivier du 

oup. In several of the largers tructures the foundations and the masonry 
of the abutments have been put in for a double line. The works, inclu- 
sive of the plant buildings, &c., have been all constructed under contract, 
but in many places the line was left incomplete in many important points 
of detail at the stations and termini, from the want of which facilities it 
may fairly be said that the traffic has not yet had adequate opportunities 
of developement. 

Although the company had pats a main trunk line, nearly 1,100 
miles in length, there were such hindrances to a proper development of 
the traffic, that the deficiency in past receipts can scarcely create sur- 
— The results, so far, of the working of the section from Toronto to 

tratford, have been of a very satisfactory character. The mid- 
dle portion of the line, viz., between Toronto and Montreal, was 
of a less satisfactory character, for reasons which were given. 
The lower sections of «the line, from Montreal to Pointe Levi, 
St Thomas’, and Portland, called for no special remarks, except- 
ing their want of connexion by means of the Victoria bridge with the 
western section. It had been resolved that Montreal, Prescott, Kings- 
ton, Cobourgh, and Port Hope stations should all have direct access to 
the ehipping on the river and lake, as the case may be; that both at 
Portland and Quebec additional wharf accommodation should be made 
for the use of the ocean steamers, as required for their weekly trips ; and 
that such further accommodation as was required for the Boston steam- 
ers and the craft at Portland should be afforded. At Kingston and Port 
Hope the works are in a great state of forwardness. As regards the lat- 
ter Pinot at which we connect with the Port Hope and Lindsay Railway, 
the junction will be very valuable. The branch into Kingston will also 

exceedingly remunerative. At Toronto the arrangements so far 
ve been of a ose and tentative character, that it might be as- 
certained by experience what was required before proceeding with any 
further large expenditure in anent buildings. One of the two loco- 
motive establishments formerly required in that city would soon be dis- 
pensed with, and a reduction pro tanto in the staff formerly en at 
the Don and Queen’s Wharf stations will take place. The completion of 
the Toronto Esplanade removes a chief obstacle formerly g in the 
conveyance of through freight, as breaking of bulk in passing through 
the city is now ay: L 

With regard to the more important link westward to Lake Huron from 
Stratford one have been made for its completion in time for 
the fall trade of 1859 ; but existing requirements call for the construc- 
tion of the extension from Sarnia to Detroit, by which, accord- 
ing to present plans, the Grand Trunk Railway will be placed at Detroit 
in immediate connexion with the Michigan Central, Southern, and Mil- 
waukie roads for the western trade, and with the Northern, Indiana, and 
Toledo roads for the southern Cincinnati trade. This extension is 57 
miles long, and will be constructed by a distinct company ; and it is 
pro that the Grand Trunk shall work it at the rate of 60 per cent. 
of the receipts, by which the company will for ever secure an inde 
dent connexion with the vast producing districts of the west. it is 
hoped that the recent arrangement entered into with Messrs. Peto and 
Co. for the completion of the Victoria Bridge by the end of next year 

, that at the close of 





will be carried out. Thus, then, it may be 
the year 1859, the Grand Trank system bids fair 
way from Detroit to Portland and Riviére du 
below Quebec, the total cost of which, as before 
nearly as can now be estimated, 
tion, about £10,700,000, or about 
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toria-bridge. The total mileage will be increased by the Detroit exten- 
sion to 1,114 miles. From a want of continuity in the line, and the ab- 
sence of the necessary facilities for conducting a large traffic, no estimate 
can be fairly formed from past receipts of the future businese of the rail- 
way, but as £20 per mile per week will, after deduction of working ex- 
penses, provide for the lease of the Portland-road, and the interest on 
the bonded debt, any surplus will be applicable to a dividend on the 
share capital of the company. 

The best energies of the directors were directed to reduction in expen- 
diture, and to shew that progress is being made in the right direction, a 
diminution at the rate of £80,000 per annum has been made in the last 
half-year—the actual working expenses amounting to £11 4s. 6d. per 
mile per week for half-year ending 31st December, 1857, whilst for half- 
year ending 30th June, 1858—by far the more expensive half-year of the 
two—the expenses were reduced to £9 18s. per mile. The regularity 
with which all the trains of the company have been run, and the happy 
immunity from accidents experienced, was then referred to, as also the 
progress made in an accelerated communication between Canada and 
England. The provincial government has granted a subsidy of £50,000 
per annum for a weekly line between Liverpool and Quebec and Port- 
land, which will commence next year. 

The capital account showed the total expenditure for the half-year end- 
ing the 30th of June for the various divisions to be £812,781 18s. 8d., and 
for the year, £9,585,839 1s. The share capital amounts to £3,206,122 5s. 
9d,; the debenture capital to £2,044,801 4s. 8d.; the provincial deben- 
tures to £3,111,500 ; preference bond capital released by provincial go- 
vernment, £1,285,712 8s. ; making a total of £9,648,135.188. 5d. The re- 
venue account showed the expenditure to be £218,880 I%s. 11d. 

——— 
A DARING AND WELL-MANAGED RESCUE. 
GRATITUDE WELL-EXPRESSED. 

Subjoined is a letter addressed by Captain Chessell, of the English 
barque Claude, to the Editors of the leading daily journals, to which re- 
ference is made elsewhere. 

New York, Nov. 3, 1858, 

Sir : I wish to express through the medium of your columns my heart- 
felt thanks to the Captain, officers and crew of the United States ship 
Isaae Bell, Capt. Johnston. On the 28th ult., myself and mate and four 
seamen, the sole survivors of my crew, were on board the British bark 
Claude of Shoreham ; a strong N. N. E. gale was blowing, with a heavy 
cross sea running and breaking over the deck. At noon in lat. 42 46 N., 
long. 57 49 W., as I learned on board afterward, we saw a ship which 
proved to be the Jsaac Bell, to the N. E., and were delighted on observing 
the ship leaving her course and steering toward us long before any one 
on board her could tell whether there was a living soul on the wreck. 

As speedily as possible they shortened sail and rounded to under our 
lee, when I suppose they must have seen us clinging to the rigging. In 
a few minutes we saw a whale boat leave the ship, manned by four sea- 
men and the first officer, Mr. Oldaker. The sea run so high and broke 
over the wreck that it was dangerous to approach even on the lea side ; 
we were obliged to jump overboard, and were immediately picked up by 
the boat, but, although there were only six of us, the sea and weather 
were such as to prevent the boat carrying more than three of us at a 
time, and thus the boat was compelled to pay the dangerous visit to the 
wreck twice. 

While the boat was receiving us, Capt. Johnston wore his ship round 
with great skill and jadgment, so that when the boat had to return she 
had but a quarter of a mile to go. My mate, four seamen and myself 
were absolutely destitute, and when arrived on board the Isaac Bell, we 
were inimediately provided with a change of clothing and the necessary 
refreshments and food ; and both then and all the time we were on board 
we were treated with every kindness and consideration by captain, offi- 
cers, crew and passengers that Christian charity could dictate or gentle- 
manly courtesy could suggest. 

I wish, therefore, sir, as an English sailor, to express my gratitude and 
admiration for the highly éntrepid, skillful, and courteous conduct of your 
countrymen on board the Tsaac Bell, and more ong 4 Capt. Johnston, 
and chief officer, Mr. Oldaker, and the second officer, Mr. Pidgeon ; also, 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Thomas Fudge, passengers on board the Isaac Bell. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, for sel!’ and remainder of my crew, of 
late bark Claude of Shoreham. 

Cuas. CHesseL, Master, Heyry Kiwper, Mate, Henry Percy, A.B., 

Henry Frxnis, A.B., Gzorce Lane, A.B., Rost. Barrier, A.B. 


—————- 


Tue Servants’ Batt at BaLMoraL.—The ball given by the Queen to 
the servants and gillies at Balmoral, is a scene never witnessed elsewhere 
in the kingdom, as the Sovereign mixes freely in the pleasures and en- 
joyments of the humblest of her subjects. The presence-of her Majesty 
on this occasion is not a mere cold recognition of the fete by a ceremoni- 
ous circuit of the ball-room, and a short stay while one dance is per- 
formed with the most solemn decorum, but is a free and general com- 
mingling with her retainers on a holiday. The whole Court, of course, 
take their cue from the example of the Sovereign ; and lords and gentle- 
men, though not exactly “soliciting the honour,” yet choose their part- 
ners freely from among the female domestics of the Royal establishment, 
and dance away with a vigour and elasticity which would perfectly as- 
tound some of the able-bodied but languid “lions” of Belgravia. Prince 
Alfred might be seen footing it away merrily with a buxom housemaid 
whom he had selected as his partner ; and little Prince Arthur, too, had 
his favourites among the “ Maids of Honour.”’ Neither the Prince Con- 
sort nor the Count de Flanders danced, but the Countess Persigny, with 
the true vivacity and esprit of a Frenchwoman, with one of the young 
Princes or some of the gentlemen for her partners, entered heartily into 
the spirit of the fée, and danced several times among the servants.— 
Court Journal, 


AnotHerR Boip Srep in Paris.—An immense revolution was effected 
last night in the Quartier Latin. Those who have crossed the Pont Neuf 
after midnight, and proceeded along the Rue Dauphine to the Odeon 
Theatre and the neighbourhood of the Luxembourg, cannot fail to 
have noticed that, while in other parts of the town all houses of pub- 
lic entertainment were closed, in this joyous district the gas burnt 
brilliantly before restaurants, cafés and beershops, and that all was lifeand 
animation till two or three in the morning. These privileged houses 
were the resort of the students and their mistresses. It was an accus- 
ation against the government of Louis Philippe by his unscrupulous 
enemies, that he wished to sap the health and manly spirit of the 

outh of France, by encouraging them in these nocturnal debauches. 

ubsequently it hasbeen considered, apart from any such diabolical in- 
tentions, good policy to allow the young men, who it is assumed will 
hold nocturnal revels in some way or other, to meet in public where 
they can be watched by the police. Last night, however, to the con- 
sternation of the whole quarter, an order was given and acted upon, that 
all these houses should be closed at twelve o’clock. We shall probably 
hear a great deal more of the matter. Whether for good or for evil, 
the change is nothing less than a social revolution.— Paris letter in Lon- 
don Daily News. ‘ ; 

Tue Cuarrer-House AT York CatnepraL.—One of the finest and most 
Pon od parts of York Cathedral is its well-known Chapter-house. Within 
the last few years the internal parts of this portion of the sacred edifice 
have undergone reparation an bevy ey ; but a good deal of the out- 
side is in a state of decay. In order that the latter may be gees A Tre- 
stored the Hon. and Rev. Augustus Duncombe, the recently appointed 
Dean of York, has just obtained leave of the Chapter to restore it at his 
own expense, which is estimated at £1,000. 











PRESERVATION OF SToONE.—From whatever cause it may arise, certain 
it is that many of our best buildings exhibit a state.of premature decay. 
Attention has jast been directed to an interesting experiment which has 
been tried upon the Baptist chapel built by Sir Morton Peto, in Blooms- 
bury. The caen stone was found to be in some in a lamentable 
state of decay, and a committee was appointed to consider the best 
meang of preservation. Mr. Frederick Ransome’s process was one which 
came under consideration, and on examination of experimental results 
led to a determination on the part of the committee that Mr. Ransome 
should try his process upon the towers, the stone of which was more de- 
cayed than that of any other pas of the building. Mr. Ransome endea- 
voured to ensure the production of an insoluble silicate within the stone, 
and thus to produce a non-absorbent surface, at the same time as a new 
and po cementing material entered actually into its composition. 
The mode of effecting is simply as follows :—The stone of which a 

should be Sen aeowt by the removal of 
n 


anys ous the and brushed over with a 
solution of the silicate of potash or (the specific gravity of which 
may be varied to suit the nature of the stone or other ma’ ). This 
is followed by a solution of chloride of calciam (in solution muriate of 





lime) algo applied with a brush. The lime immediately combines with 





the silica, forming silicate of lime in the pores of the stone; while the 
chlorine combines with the soda, forming chloride of sodium or commoa 
salt, which is at once removed by an excess of water. 

Experience, it is stated, has shown that, when once applied to the 
stone, it cannot be removed unless it be by the destruction of the surface 
itself. Samples of stone, varying in character, have been treated, in 
part, with this silicate and the solution of lime. These have been ex- 
posed to the heats of summer and the frosts and rains of winter. All the 
portions which have been silicified have resisted change, and remained 
quite perfect ; whereas the other parts have undergone rapid disintegra- 
tion. If,then, by this process, we can, as the patentee professes, “ render 
the softest and most friable stone impervious and imperishable, arrest 
and prevent decay, whilst the natural colour of the stone is preserved,” 
its great value is evident. A example is now before the public in 
the Bloomsbury Baptist Chapel, and we advise that the resalt be care- 
fally watched.—The Builder. 


Tue Potspam Reciwent.—A Potsdam Giant Raine, such as the 
world never saw before or since. Three Battalions of them—two always 
here at Potsdam doing formal life-guard duty, the third at Brandenburgh 
on drill; 800 to the Battalion—2,400 sons of Anak in all. Sublime 
enough, hugely perfect to the royal eye, such a mass of shining giants, 
in their long-drawn regularities and mathematical manceuvrings, like 
some streak of Promethean lightning realized here at last in the vulgar 
dusk of things! 

Truly they are men supreme in discipline, in beauty of equipment, 
and the shortest man of them rises, I think, toward seven feet ; some are 
nearly nine feet high. Men from all countries; a hundred and odd come 
annually, as we saw from Russia—a very precious windfall; the rest 
have been collected, crimped, purchased out ofevery Europeancountry at 
enormous expense, not to speak of other trouble to his Majesty. 
James Kirkman, an Irish recruit of good inches cost him £1,200 before 
he could be got inveigled, shipped and brought safe to hand. 
The documents are yet in existence; and the Portrait of this 
Irish fellow-citizen himself, who is by no means a beautiful man. 
Indeed, they are all portrayed—all the privates of this distinguished 
Regiment are, if anybody cared to look at them. “ Redivanoff from 
Moscow”? seems of far better bone than Kirkman, though still more sto- 
lid of aspect. One Hohmann, a born Prussian, was so tall, you could 
not, though you yourself tall, touch his bare crown with your hand; 
August, the Strong, of Poland, tried, on one occasion, and could not. 
Before Hohmann turned up there had been “ Jonas, the Norwegian Black- 
smith,” also a dreadfully tall monster. Giant ‘‘ Macdoll”—who was to 
be married, no consent asked on either side, to the tall young woman, 
which latter turued out to be a decrepit old woman (all Jest-Books know 
the myth)—he also was an Irish Giant, his name probably M’Dowal. 
This Hohmann was now Flugelmann (“fugleman” as we have named it, 
leader of the file), the Tallest of the Regiment, a very mountaia of pipe- 
clayed flesh and bone.—Carlyle. 








Tue BepcnamBer OF Marie pe Mepicts.—The splendid apartment in 
the Palace of the Luxembourg, at Paris, known as the Chambre @ Coucher 
de Marie de Médicis, is about to be restored. The superb wood-carving of 
the frames, panels, &c., has become worm-eaten, and the restoration will 
require great care and nicety. The decay of the wood-work would of 
course involve the loss eventually of the beautiful arabesques and/deco- 
rative paintings of the period which cover the walls and ceilings of this 
sumptuous so-called bed-chamber. Our readers will remember that these 
paintings were executed by no less celebrated artists than Rubens, Phi- 
lip de Champagne, and Nicholas Poussin. 








LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY, 
The Most Elegant Place of Amusement in the City. 
Ne ENTERTAINMENTS ARE UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE OF THB 
most chaste ch being ined by a 


STRONG STAR COMPANY. 
Messrs. BLAKE, Messrs. J. 8S. BROWNE, 
COULDOCK, JEFFERSON, 
SOTHERN, WALCOT, 
RNETT, PETERS. 
Mrs. BLAK Miss SARA STEVENS, 
Miss MINNIE MACARTHY. Madlle. LAMOUREUX. 
and Miss LAURA KEENE. 
ADMISSION—Fifty and Twenty-five Cents. 


N™"s GARDEN....... Miss Agnes Robertson & Mr. Bourcicault. 











PINE ARTS. 
WINTERHALTER’S CELEBRATED “ FLORINDE,” 
With other fine pictures of French Artists, such as C. L. Muller, Isambert, Compte Calix, 
Lanfant de Metz, Fichel Banme, &c., &c., now on exhibition. Admission 25 cents. 
GOUPIL & CO., 366 Broadway. 
(M. KNOEDLER, Successor.) 


BRADY'S GALLERIES, 
359 Broadway, N. Y.,and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C, 
HE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES ARE TH 
celebrated and valuable in this country. Phi 
SENATE, and HOUSE OF RERESENTATIVES at Watingne, and MEMBERS OF THE 
spastcs LEGATIONS, are on exhibition, taken during the last Session of 
ngton. ~~ 
DaGUSRREOTYPEs, Muvatures, and Portraits, can be copied to any desired size, and 
finished in Om or Water Cououns, or in Mezzorint Sty.z. 
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The Week’s News from the Old World. 

By telegraph from Halifax, by direct arrival, and by way of Quebec— 
for the St. Lawrence with its fine line of steamers is paying back many 
old obligations in the news department—we are enabled to make up 
another week’s budget, still devoid of strong points apparently, though we 
must own that it contains one announcement, surprising, to say the least 
of it. The difficulty between France and Portugal is not only not set- 
tled ; there is a possibility of fresh and troublesome complications, grow- 
ing out of the insane desire to be meddling everywhere which too often 
marks our foreign policy. Whatever the merits of the original dispute, 
whether the Portuguese authorities in the Mozambique Channel were 
or were not justified in seizing the quasi-national French slaver, there 
can scarcely be a doubt that the sudden entrance of two French men-of- 
war into the Tagus, to overawe the Portuguese government or to en 
force the claim for indemnity and restitution, was a proceeding not cre- 
ditable to the vastly stronger of the two powers, and not in accordance 
with the general understanding amongst the leading European states. 
But we learn with still greater astonishment that, ‘pending the settle- 
ment of the question at issue, two British ships of war, the Victor Emma- 
nuel, 90, and the Racoon, 22, have let go their anchors in the Tagus, as 
though to supervise the action of the French ships Austerlitz and Don- 
auwerth, Nay, it is even said that Sir Charles Fremantle’s Channel 
squadron has sailed for the same destination, though with what object, 
beyond kegetting irritation in the sensitive French mind, it is very dif- 
ficult to imagine. Less surprised are we to find thata French naval re- 
inforcement is ordered to Lisbon, or hasreached that capital. This un- 
fortunate move of ours will render it impossible for Louis Napoleon to re- 
tract ; and if it be true that the French government has refused to per- 
mit Great Britain to act as mediator or arbiter in the quarrel, this mode 
of manifesting displeasure is none the less ill-judged. We sincerely hope 
that no trouble will come of it; but, with the scanty information before 
us, we must own that we are apprehensive. 

It is satisfactory to learn that there is no foundation for the current re- 
port, that the Vice-Consuls of Great Britain and France had been aesas- 
sinated at Tetuan. The anti-Christian animosity is eufficiently displayed 
elsewhere ; another victim to it has fallen at Jerusalem in the person of 
an English female missionary.—Nor is there an entire absence of provo- 
cation on the other side. Bosnia is said to have been latterly the scene 
of many volent and systematic assaults upon the Mahommedans, on the 
part of the Greek Christians, whose political the dismem- 
berment of the Turkish empire are curiously 
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never to lack an abundance of religious themes, whereon the disputative 
spirit of the day might have vent. Discussion waxes strong over the case 
of the Jewish child at Rome, abducted by the police and transferred to 
a Roman Catholic institution, on the ground that in infancy and 
while sick it had been baptised into that faith by its nurse, with- 
out the knowledge of its parents. It is scarcely credible that in this 
age zeal and indiscretion should be pushed to so lamentable an extreme. 
The Jewish community is in a ferment, and the Israelitish Consistory of 
Paris bas instigated the French Government to remonstrate seriously with 
that of the Pope, whose temporal sovereignty is upheld by French bayo- 
nets recently increased in number.—Simultaneously too, there has been 
a public meeting in one of the fashionable quarters of London, to give 
shape to the popular feeling on the subject of auricular confession, which 
has been partially introduced into the Protestant Episcopal Church by a 
few of its Puseyite members. Any approach to a religious grievance is 
sure to rally the inflammable ; but there is no evidence that this practice 
has obtained any serious footing. Punch is answerable probably for two- 
thirds of the excitement that has sprung up.—The Hanoverian govern- 
ment, convinced that we are in earnest about the abolition of the Stade 
duties, has sent a special representative to London, clothed with full 
powers for coming to a setflement. 

Parliament has been formally prorogued until the 19th inst., when a 
farther prorogation will take place. Unless some unexpected occurrence 
render it necessary to convene the Legislature at an earlier date, there 
is no reason to expect that the usual period for its assembling, namely 
the first week in February, will be anticipated.—Her Majesty the Queen 
left her Highland home at Balmoral, where winter had already set in, on 
the 19th ult., and passing a night at Holyrood Palace, proceeded by way 
of London to Windsor. These progresses, frequent and rapid as they are, 
never fail to draw out demonstrations of the most deep-rooted loyalty, 
being more or less marked according to occasion. Happily, the tran- 
quil domestic life of our much-loved Monarch is a fact so broadly recog- 
nised, that palace gossip made public is as rare as it is undesirable.— 
The Times, never without a bone to pick with this country, has shifted its 
animadversions from the nation to an individual, and has pounced upon 
Mr. Reed, the U. S. Plenipotentiary in China, whom it charges with be- 
ing ¥ Marplot and nothing better ; with being led by the nose by his Rus- 
sian colleague ; and with sacrificing to his own desire to spite British 
interests the interests entrusted to him by his own constituents. The at- 
tack has caused no little sensation here, inasmuch as it is partially based 
upon exclusive information, and is cleverly divested of that anti-Ameri- 
can tone which marks so many of the Zimes tirades. As however it 
would not suit us to be the champion of Mr. Reed or the echo of the Times, 
we leave the controversy to those whom it chiefly concerns.—A feeble 
flicker of intelligence is reported from the dumb Atlantic Telegraph, 
which may be a parting groan ere it finally gives up the ghost. 

The arrival in London of the Bombay mail of September 24 adds some 
items of information to that which had been previously telegraphed ; 
and since in India, as at home, there are pessimists and croakers, the 
Bombay Times is cited to prove our condition and prospects rather worse 
than they seemed. That paper intimates that the conduct of the native 
troops in our service in the Panjaub has excited the suspicions of the 
government, and that the regiments are being gradually disbanded by 
the dismissal of twenty men a day from each. The outbreak of the two 
regiments at Mooltan, which ended in their almost total annihilation, 1400 
men having been shot down, is said to have been caused by this measure. 
The victims supposed that they were only subdivided, that they might 
be cut off with more facility! The next letters from Mooltan must be 
expected with intense anxiety. Gwalior and Oude are represented also, 
through the same medium, to be thickly sown with the seeds of révolt, 
the armed rebels in the latter alone numbering 70,000. If this be the 

case, there must have been wonderful recruiting on behalf of the muti- 
neers, since the commencement of the mutiny, for they have heretofore 
been cut up and reduced numerically (in print) to one-fifth of the origi- 
nal force. But the accounts are always in extremes. For the season 
now opened, the military programme is said to comprise the organization 
of nine columns, radiating from Lucknow and traversing the country in 
different directions, with Lord Clyde’s head-quarters at Lucknow, whence 
he would supervise the progress of affairs. The political programme 
embraces a general amnesty, to be proclaimed when the substitution of 
the Queen’s authority for that of the E. I. Company is announced ; and 
a more fitting opportunity could not be found. 





Local Affairs—Election Day—Civic Prosecutions. 

Thankfal that it does not fall to our lot to trace the record of the 
polls, or to follow the fortune of candidates for legislative or executive 
Office, it is but respectful to notice one result of the General Election of 
Tuesday last. Mr. E. D. Morgan, a highly respectable merchant of this 
city, is chosen Governor of the State of New York, for the two years 
commencing on the Ist of January next. We read also that the result of 
the party contest here and in other States has been signally dis- 
advantageous to Mr. Buchanan’s Administration ; but as practical re- 
sults apply only to the next struggle for the Presidency, we content our- 
selves with recording the fact. The point in Amercian political institutions, 
which baffles enquiring foreigners, is the absence of executive responsibili- 
ty. Itseems to us that the Prime Minister, General Cass, might very well 
remain at his post, if every State in the Union were to beat his party at 
the polls. There must be, of course, some great advantage counterba- 
lancing this anomaly in a free system ; but it escapes the general glance. 
The elections, in this city, we are glad to say, were not marked by more 
than the usual amount of rioting. 

But there ig always some curious spectacle afoot. The town has heard 
of indictments preferred against some of its official guardians, for a va- 
riety of ingenious frauds. The town heard with a bland approval ; not 
because it ever expected roguery in high places to be punished—but be- 
cause such prosecution wore at least the semblance of a decent regard for 
right. A monster prosecution has however been sprung upon us inop- 
portunely, which bids fair to throw real rascality into the shade and co- 
ver us all again with ridicule. The notorious Mr. Fernando Wood, Ex- 
Mayor, and sixty-one members of the Corporation, have been indicted 
for a misdemeanour by the Grand Jury, at the instigation of the District 
Attorney, inasmuch as they violated a municipal law in leasing a plot 
of ground at a nominal rent to a Roman Catholic Institution. Now it 
might be libellous, and indeed we should be sorry, to proclaim that pro- 
bably no other deed of this kind done by those august functionaries was 
equally free from the taint of private and personal advantage. Such ne- 
vertheless is the common report ; and the propriety therefore of bringing 
such a charge before the public, while hundreds of direct cases of fraud 
remain unprobed, may very well be called in question. The thieves who 
have dipped their hands into the public Treasury will quietly laugh in 
their sleeves, while this monster process is engrossing the zeal which 
ought to be directed against themselves. 

The Isthmus Again; Mr. W. Walker. 

Since we last wrote upon the inexhaustible theme of Central America, 
two or three novelties have come to light. In the first place, Mr. Walker 
having advertised the country for a further crop of simple- 





Nicaragua, the D-esident of the United States has launched at him an- 
other of his very unobjecuioneble Proclamations against anticipated fili- 
busterism. Whether this will have uny effect whatever in preventing a 
new expedition may be judged from the story of the past. Greater secu- 
rity, we incline to believe, lies in the acknowledged unfitness of this man 
Walker to conduct any enterprise to useful or even brilliant results.—In 
the next place, the Washington Union, supposed to be prompted by the Ad- 
minstration, has been of late very amiable in its tone, very abusive 
of Walker, and very favourable to a friendly international participation 
in the settlement of the Isthmian troubles. But changes are frequent 
and rapid too at the seat of government ; and there are symptoms of an- 
royance already apparent, because Lord Napier has intimated that our 
naval squadron on the coast will certainly protect Nicaragua from any 
hostile invaders. We presumed, in allusion to this subject last week, 
that this course would be adopted; and adopted it will be. Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s Proclamation indeed only refers to the contemplated violation 
of the American Neutrality Laws ; but the Union takes a wider range, 
terms the fillibusters “ marauders” and “ gangs of desperadoes,” and 
says that their expeditions are “ violative of all the laws, moral and po- 
litical, regulating the conduct of civilized nations towards each other.’’ 
Pretty strong language—almost sufficiently so to warrant the hanging of 
fillibusters at the yard-arm of any national vessel. 





A Serio-Comic Tale. 

The very dull season for our metropolitan journalists and the some- 
what dull town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in England, have been enlivened 
by an event’ which at one period threatened to have a tragic issue, but 
which proved in the end to be endued with more elements of farce, than 
many a deadly lively piece played at our theatres and rejoicing in that 
distinctive name. As it stands forth moreover in a municipal, national, 
and international setting, so to say, we imitate the London Times and 
give it the honours of large type. 

There was impending, then, about three weeks since, in the coal-be- 
grimed town aforesaid, an election to certain civic offices, wherein a Mr. 
Dunn, a leading Roman Catholic inhabitant of the Borough, aspired to 
an Aldermanic gown. There was also, asusual, much newspaper squib- 
bing and vituperation ; in the course of which the local Northern Daily 
Express charged the resident French Consul, the Count de Maricourt, 
with having canvassed on Mr. Dunn’sbehalf. The tion was 
in language extremely offensive to the Count personally, and to the Sove- 
reign whom the Count had for a long time represented at Newcastle. But 
for an outrage of this sort there was an appropriate remedy. The Count 
de Maricourt might have denied the allegation, in a brief but dignified 
letter to the journal which had libelled him ; or, if the case were too 
flagrant, he might have appealed to the law for damages, which would 
assuredly have been awarded him. But nothing of the kind took place. 
On the appearance of the offensive article, the Vicomte de Maricourt, a 
youthful son of the Consul, who had served asa private or petty officer in 
a French regiment of Dragoons in the Crimea, took the matter in hand, 
and penned a summary note to the editor requiring his appearance next 
morning at an hotel indicated, under pain of being horsewhipped in his 
own domicile. This note did not reach the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed ; and his howe was consequently invaded by the fiery young dra- 
goon, pistol in hand, who holding it to the editor's cranium assailed him 
with a volley of abuse, and finally compelled him—being aided by a younger 
brother—to accompany him, in a cab then waiting at the door, to the 
august tribunal of his father. The details of this part of the adventure 
were given before the Magistrates afterwards, by the assailed party, with 
a dash of mock heroism extremely diverting, from which it is difficult to 
gather how far he was really put in bodily fear, and how far he humoured a 
joke which might be turned to subsequent account. On his protesting 
however to the father of these young avengers against his being thus un- 
ceremoniously dragged before him, the Consul is said—and this is the in- 
credible part of the story—to have justified the summary proceeding, on 
the ground that the Vicomte, being a French cavalry officer, could not 
have done otherwise ! Still, the interview resulted in nothing beyond this ; 
for the editor, no longer having immediate death staring him in the face, 
peremptorily declined to insert in his paper, without note or com- 
ment, a letter from the Consul ; and the latter, we are glad to say, 
finding access to the public through another channel, not only denied his 
own intermeddling in the Election, but admitted the indiscretion of his 
son, and contented himself with pleading in extenuation the dragoon’s 
youth and inexperience. In conclusion, the Vicomte was fined five pounds 
sterling for the assault ; and the tradesman, who was said to have been 
approached by the Consul, gave an emphatic denial to the charge. 

The Times describes and discourses upon this incident, in a tone of se- 
rious pleasantry ; for it is obviously easy to declare that young French 
officers must not undertake to regulate vi e armis our editorial sanctums, 
and that their diplomatic papas must not uphold them in any such mis- 
taken view of their duties. It remains to be seen whether the Foreign 
Office in either country will trouble itself on so small a subject ; and also 
whether the sub-officers of the French army will break out again into a 
howl against civilians, and make common cause hereupon against the 
English, as they have done of late against the French press. 
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Hospitalities to the Officers of H. M.S. “ Valorous.” 

It is not pleasant to recur to an ungrateful theme ; and we should not 
certainly have made any allusion to the attempted reply of the WV. ¥. 
Times of Monday to our remarks of Saturday last, had not that journal 
contained yesterday a letter on the subject, over the respected signature 
of “ A Naval Officer.” This gentleman, in very courteous language, cor- 
rects our assertion that there had been lukewarmness on the part of the 
U. S. naval officers on this station, and enters into some explanation of 
the circumstances, which may be altogether satisfactory, but which it is 
not essential to recapitulate. When, however, the anonymous cor- 
respondent of the Times speaks of its “very just remarks’ upon 
our complaint, we must respectfully express our surprise that 
“A Naval Officer” could thus view them. The TZimes made but 
one single original remark—and a very original one indeed it 
was ; for the conditional regret of that journal that there should 
have been any lack of proper attention, and its gladness that there was 
no “toadying notice” of the officers of the Valorous, are too common- 
place to provoke comment. The only approach to stricture which came 
from the Times was its concluding and comical suggestion, couched in 
these words: “ Capt. Aldham probably brought no such letters of intro- 
duction as would secure him special social attentions, and although he is 
doubtless an excellent officer and gentleman, he had no such prominence 
before the public as to render them unnecessary. Voila tout.” 

Is it possible, we ask, that an American naval officer can take this es- 
timate of the social position of the Captain of a ship-of-war visiting a 
foreign port? We believe, on the contrary, that officers in such com- 
mand are presumed to carry their letters of introduction flying at their 
mast-head ; even where, as in this case, special circumstances have not 
conferred distinction on the individual. But six weeks previously, Cap- 
tain Aldham’s name was placarded with honour in the streets of this 
city ; he had just been nominated a Commander of the Bath ; and he was 
at the moment employed on a special and honourable service. We shall 
be greatly surprised if, on second thoughts, the “ Naval Officer” agrees 
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tons to take part in another of his miserable and unsuccessfal raids on 





with the . ¥. Times in its notion of etiquette or prominence. Voild tout. 


- The Marine Levite, and the Good Samaritan. 

Our daily contemporaries have been deservedly severe of late upon 
the conduct of Captain Dixey, of the bark Pepperell, who on arrival at a 
foreign port coolly reported having passed within sight of a burning 
steamer, since proved to have been the Ausiria, without changing his 
course to render aid. His excuse was that he saw a vessel alongside ;° 
just as though any seaman did not know that one vessel’s boats might 
well be inadequate to save all the poor victims in such a strait—In 
splendid contrast with this heartless desertion was the conduct of Cap- 
tain Johnston, of the American packet-ship Isaac Bell, which has just 
brought into port Captain Chessell and the survivors of the crew of the 
English barque Claude of Shoreham, disabled and abandoned at sea on 
the 28th ult., under circumstances that have been very graphically de- 
tailed in a letter addressed by the grateful Englishman to the local jour- 
nals. We copy this letter elsewhere, for it is a model of its kind, doing 
justice alike to the seamanship and the humanity of those who came 
promptly to the rescue of fellow-men reduced to the last extremity. Ita 
simple eloquence makes it worth a folio of those clever speeches and 
neatly-phrased addresses, with which the papers of the day are literally 
overflowing. 





The, Alleged Fraud on the Great Russian Rail-Road. 

Having aided last week in circulating the current story of a false mea- 
surement palmed upon the Russian government by the constructors of 
the railway between St. Petersburg and Moscow, wherein certain Ameri- 
can contractors for supplying and keeping the rolling stock in repair 
were implicated, we deem it right to state that the two prominent per- 
sons in the American Company in question, resident in this country—Mr. 
Winans of Baltimore, and Mr. J. Harrison, Junr., of Philadelphia—have 
come forward with emphatic denial of any participation in such fraud, 
and with a no less strenuous avowal of their disbelief in its existence. It 
would occupy more space than we can afford, were we to trace the argu- 
ments of these gentlemen, whereby they show that such discrepancy asis 
alleged is well-nigh impossible ; but it should be borne in mind that the 
readiness with which the accusation was credited grows not unnaturally 
out of the received impression, that Russian officials are venal to the last 


degree. This general charge at least has been repeated so often, that no 
one thinks of doubting it. 


The New “Line” for Central America. 

It may excite some surprise that the Albion should advocate any new 
invasion of Central America, especially one whose Alpha and Omega is 
Mr. Thomas Francis Meagher. But times change and we change with 
them, says the proverb ; and Mr. Meagher commences on Monday night 
@ new Trip through Costa Rica, under motives so different from those 
which he has sometimes advocated, that we needs must announce the 
fact thus prominently, and wish him success. In plain words he is to 
deliver a Lecture—not political, we are given to understand, or it should 
have no word from us—upon Costa Rica, its inhabitants, scenery, cli- 
mate, productions, and so forth, the result of his own four months’ travel 
and residence there, in the early part of this year. A series of large 
illustrations, painted by Mr. Kyle, from drawings made on the spot by a 
Venezuelan artist who accompanied Mr. Meagher, will tend to a good 
and agreeable understanding between the Lecturer and his audience. 


———— 





PRuste. 


The “ Trovatore,” with its positive bother of crowds, has been the principal 
| attraction of the week. Piccolomini was heard to decided advantage as Leo 
nora. The music somehow seems to suit her voice, and without extreme effort 
she gets through it effectively. What a clever little girl it is, and how bewitch- 
ingly wideawake! There is something almost inspired in the way she waits for 
the conductor to put her on the top of ahigh note! What with this sort of 
tact, and a method which is really good as far as it goes, there does not seem to 
be a shadow of a chance that her popularity will diminish. Indeed, the 
tendencies are in the opposite direction. Some of the Bears have be- 
come Bulls—except of course that they reserve to themselves all their 
hugging privileges. They qualify their Art criticism with such a 
mass of mucilaginous epithets, that it is clear they intend to stick to the young 
prima donna. It is quite useless to struggle against youth and its graceful 
prettiness. The ancients tried to do so and failed; the moderns will have no 
better luck. A compact juvenile like Piccolomini is a fact and a feast. Beneath 
her immediate influence grumbiing is ungracious. Moreover she does not de- 
serve one half that has been said about her. In a remarkably short space of 
time she has mastered the emotional meaning of seven or eight leading réles, 
and can sing the music with more or less success. There are plenty of artista 
who can do more in a vocal way, but pray how many are there who 
throw themselves completely into the character and interpret its every sensation ? 
Here aud there at long ‘intervals we find such artists, but their bloom of 
youth has passed, and we are merely charmed with a simulation which 
we know to be unreal. Piccolomini does not convey this impres- 
sion. What she does is spontaneous, and a faithful transcript of youthful 
idiosyncrasy. If we may place any reliance on criticism, she improves too, 
and in three years has made decided progress. Let us remember these things, 
and deal lightly with genius yet undevelopped. Whether we do or not, it amounts 
to the same thing. Her influence is a thing beyond question, and judicious 
criticism will content itself with trying to account for it. In the “ Trovatore,” 
then, Piccolomini is good. The rdle of Leonora develops the best characteristics 
of method and style, and affords abundant opportunities for the introduction of 
pleasant human touches of characterisation. There were scenes that had a new 

meaning, so beautifully and brilliantly were they illuminated. 

In a general way we have heard the opera given to greater advantage. Mad! 
D’Angri—the Azucena—scarcely did justice to herself ; falling short of her fair 
position as an artiste, simply because she endeavoured to do more than was 
necessary. The character itself is sufficiently pronounced, and needs delicate 
handling to keep it on the right side of exaggeration. Inspired, probably, 
by Piccolimini’s success as an actress, Mad. D’Angri endeavoured also to win 
histrionic distinction. In the second act, she rose to a state of absolute fer- 
mentation, and marred her great scena by vastly overdoing it. The result 
was not complimentary to the great contralto, and to this fact we attribute a 
marked improvement in the later parts of the opera. Once aroused to her 
true art powers, everything was pleasant, finished, and musician like.— Sig- 
nor Stefani, the tenor, was out of sorts. There was an initial break down 
in the Serenade, and an aggravation in the duet. No apology having been 
offered for the ailing tenor, the public exercised its prerogative of hissing. This 
brought out the stage manager, who explained that Signor Stefani was labour. 
ing under a sudden attack of indisposition, and could merely do his best under 
the circumstances. Abundant geniality was shown to the gentleman after this, 
and all things considered he did well. We may add, that on Wednesday, when 
the Opera was repeated, Signor Stefani had fully recovered his vocal powers, 
and sang better than we have heard him sing this season.—Signor Florenza, the 
baritone, was a respectable Count, and sang the music with extreme care. His 
voice is sweet and pleasing, but by no means powerful or dramatic. He is dis- 
posed to be a little too tender in his style, forgetting that the baritone should be 
the most manly of male voices and not the most lackadaisical. 

The orchestra was excellent ; it is always so under the admirable b@ion of 
Signor Muzio. The chorus not quite so good, numerically or artistically. 

To day there is a very attractive Matinte—the only one of the season. Pic- 
colomini, Gazzaniga, D’Angri, Formes, Tamaro and other prominent members 
of the company will assist. If the weather is anything like what the manager 
desires, there will undoubtedly be a great gathering of the fair friends of opera. 
On Monday Mozart’s opera of “ Don Giovanni” isto be produced, with a cast 
which we may safely say cannot be greatly surpassed in any City of the old 
World. Mr. Uliman’s energy is a circumstance worth remembering in these 





dull times. 
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Another lamb has strayed from the “ happy pens” of Fashion, to pass through 


& wilderness and savagery, in a brief but futile attempt to escape the 
wolves of criticism. On Wednesday the poor bleating thing expired without a 
straggie. Shall we institute a post-mortem examination of its remains, and 
rutiilessly cat up its fragrile form for the benefit of art? Decidedly not. It has 
been’ sufficiently slashed and gored and torn by the daily press. There is no 
sanctity about the cadavre. Let us leave it where it fell, and in all kindliness 
draw @ moral from anunhappy fate. — 

Dr.. Wainwright’s “ Wheat and Chaff” pretended to be a comedy, and had 
the legiti namber of acts to entitle it to consideration as such. Be 
yond this, we were unable to detect the force of the classification. The word Co- 

js teed 80 indiscriminately in these days, that its precise meaning 
is ‘almost ‘lost. An impression prevails that any sketch of real life is 
more or less a Comedy. A writer, with social opportunities, transcribes certain 
scenes with which he is familiar ; spices the dialogue with local colloquialisms ; 
stitohes the piece together with a thready incident (generally a personal scan- 
dal), and straightway imagines that he has ascended to the art plane of a Sheri- 
dan. criticism too often sanctions the assumption, and a vast 
amount of every-day melodrama is thus palmed off on the credulous public. 
Daring the past winter we were regaled with a number of sensation dramas. 
They derived their interest from the fact that they were local; and were re- 
lished because the main incident, however depressing for the moment, generally 
in a happy distribution of rewards and puuishments. According to 
the loose system of classification which now prevails, these works might have 
been called Comedies, even as Dr. Wainwright's production was so called. But 
a momént’s consideration will prove that they and it belong to a different and 
far inferior school. 
Comedy does nof deal exclusively in the actualities of life. Its language is 


not the language of society, its incidents are not the incidents of every day experi- ery A 


ence, ‘The moment.a piece becomes contemporaneous, it ceases to be a comedy. 
If we examiue the best models—Shakspeare and Sheridan—we find that they 
are entirely independent of local considerations. The plot is an invention, not 
an experience ; the characterisation is based on the ideal of the minor passions 
of mankind, and illustrates those passions, not the mere fashionable fripperies 
of the times ; the dialogue is porely artificial, and has no more relation to the 
common-places of life (unless to ridicule them) than steel engraving to bill 
sticking, or a cameo to a paving stone. The only thing that belongs to the pre- 
sent in a trae comedy is the wisdom of the author. If that be wide reach- 
ing anid human, it covers the actions of present life as of past. All else is fic- 
titious, and immeasurably higher than experience could suggest. Who ever 
heard people talk with the facile grace and unrestrained brilliancy of Mr. 
Sheridan’s heroes ; and to go still higher, is Shakspeare’s verse—so delicious and 
fluent in his comedies—common to the contemporaneous classes? Whatever 
work bas obtained as acomedy of the standard sort has done so by 
its élevation, and intrinsic literary character, and not by its portrayal of trivial 
passing events, 

Dr, Wainwright is not the only dramatist who has fallen into the common- 
blunder of transcribing actual scenes of life, under the impression that they con- 
stitute comedy of the truest and best kind. Even the justly celebrated Tom Tay- 
lor errs in the same way. There is this difference, however, between the two, 
that whereas Dr. Wainwright exhausts his best powers on gamblers, newsboys, 
and“ gentlemen’s gentlemen,” Mr. Taylor affects the more refined realms of 
life,/and carefully avoids “ hells” and their kindred institutions. We shall ab- 
staifi from farther reference to “ Wheat and Chaff.” It has been withdrawn 
from the bills, and is therefore beyond the pale of criticism. 

Av little farce called the “ Lady of the Bedchamber,” was produced on Thars- 
day evening with success. It is, we are informed, the first fruits of Mr. Hop- 
pin’s dramatic pen, and displays an unquestionable command of dialogue. The 
plot is broad and ridiculous, and gains very little effect from the author's treat- 
ment. The dialogue, however, is sparkling, witty, and elegant. Miss Mary 
Gannon plays the principal part, and is irresistibly funny in her dandy’s dress. 
Mr. Sloan assumes the crinoline, and, of course, provokes abundant laughter. 

Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne has had another and closing week of great success, 
aided materially by the good acting and good management of Mr. Eddy.—“ Our 
American Cousin” still lives. ‘The Pope” and “ Pauvrette” are as usual. 

—>——— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Hon. Mr, Tupper and Mr. Henry, delegates from Nova Scotia, had 
an interview with Sir Edward B. Lytton, Secretary of State for the Colo- 
niés, on the 19th ult., at the Colo Office. ——Major-General Sir Fen- 
wick Williams, having received an ovation in Upper Canada, has been 

in the Lower Provinces, by a similar round of gatherings to bid 
welcome, This spontaneous and wide-spread tribute to an excellent 

and loyal soldier is e honourable to recipient and givers.——The 
r’s unfailing and unflinching ally in the late war, we mean Mr. Ca- 
leb ig, has been speechifying at the great Virginian Agricultural 
Mee 3 at Richmond. But his discourse was not of beeves or horticul- 
ture. Fillibuster to the backbone, he mainly dwelt upon the annexation 
of Mexico and Caba, and kindred political vagaries——As there is no 
actual prize-fight on hand, the columns of our most pretentious dailies 
are.open to the cheerful correspondence of the pugilists, who prefix * Mr.”’ 
to each others’ names, and speak of each others’ mode of doing things as 
¢ Yoel or otherwise !——A difficulty has arisen between France 
and Brazil in regard to the Propert of French subjects dying in Brazil. 
The French Consul has strack his flag at Pernambuco, and appealed to 
his Gévernment. French Consuls are apt to be prompt in taking this 
W changes are completed, there will be 44 colonial 

opries in connexion with the Church of England._—Madame Anna 
Bishop is sin, in concerts, at home.——There was not a single seques- 
tration in the Hai Gazette of Friday, the 8th ult., “a fact,” says a 
Scotch r, “as agreeable as it has been rare.”’——For the first time 
for three years (says a London contemporary), a number of Punch has ap- 
in which there is neither wood-cut nor paragraph about crino- 

¢ !|——The Japanese Government has decided to send an Ambassador 

to ‘Washington, in March next, on condition that the American 
Government will co’ him and bis suite to Panama io a Govern- 
ment ship, en rowe for the United States——The news from 
Frazer’s river is not flattering for the gold-bunters——Charles Kean 
is p nf again. His fit of gout did not last long——The 
atacter of Mahomedan bigotry ha sjust received an- 
Mastration at Jerusalem. Miss Creasy, an English teacher of des- 
titate children in that city, has been brutally murdered by two or three 


Arabs; just without the walls, The Pacha is making e effort to 
discover the suone eno weber Lesnsie- 
The Atlantic Telegraph in London on the 19th 


shares were 
ult, at 325, 330,315 and 320, the last price being 300 to 330.——Two 
British steamers were at Havana at last dates, with Coolies from Amo: 
and Hong-Kong, numbering some 800 in both ships. Two hundred hb 


perished on the woyage. This is very little better than the slave trade. 
——Mr. E. T. Smith is named among the candidates for the lesseeship of 
the Queen’s Theatre in London.—_§ lation of Newfoundland, as 
shown by the census of 1 868, is 119,336. Of these, 55,162 are Catholics, 
42,859 ians, 20,142 Methodists, 302 Presbyterians, 520 Scotch 
Church, 347 Congregationalists, 44 Baptista ——The Ear) of Hard- 
been i On our naval defences, and thinks them in- 


adequate. We trust he is wrong; but he onght to know his subject. 
is to appear at the Villanueva 
iring the winter for repairs.—— 
party sent by the Canadian Go- 

speaks in the highest terms of the 
the Assiniboine, and bya o back 
ve unquestionable pro- 

y praised for courage. 
Pisin terms: cont to a celebrated Austrian 

afraid” to meddle with the 


s engineer of the 
Teper Se the Bed Rives Ternioeey, 
between the Red River 


terri 

with cimens of lignite, which are said to 
wha eftect belie”: Saha IL is 
‘tate Czar once in 


F 


A number of five-horse power engines, 
to the one now in use, are in course of construc- 
yards, as well as one for Barcelona of eight- 
horse power, one of equal power for Western Australia, one for agri- 
cultaral ban | in Leicestershire, one for a mercantile firm in 
the Cape of Good Hope, South America, &.—— 
grand. Railway Terminus in London is seriously 
discussed. A preparatory movement is to have exhibited at Guildhall a 
model of gigantic size, showing the appreaches and grades. The model 
will be 40 feet in length by 9 feet in breath_——Another long, low, black 
schooner has been caught sneaking out of the East River, bound probably 
on a negro hunt. It is doubted, though, whether the. proof against her 
for conviction ——A Lieut. Higginson, R.N,, has 
agistrate in London for a remedy ageing 
tic Telegraph Company, whom he charges with swindling him out of his 
invested therein. He has lost it, poor man, or a large slice of it ; 
but his violence was properly rebuked. Nothing came of the charge, save a 
few long reports in the newspapers.——On Saturday last a bark arrived 
at this port whence no bark ever before arrived. She was the Pamelia 
Flood, from Green Bay, Wisconsin. She came by way of the Lakes and 
the Gulf ofSt. Lawrence. She is 480 tons and the largest vessel that 
ever passed through the Welland Canal. She sailed from Green Bay on the 
11th ult., and made several days’ stay at Montreal and Quebec. Her cargo 
consisted of spars, mast pieces, bowsprits, ships’ knees and the like.—— 
The Augsburg Gazette learns from Warsaw that Prince Napoleon was not 
more than three minutes alone with the Emperor Alexander, and at- 
taches no importance to his complimentary visit——The English Vice- 
Consul at Tetouan is Mr. Drummond Hay, brother of the Consul-General 
and Chargé d’ Affaires of Great Britain at Morocco.—aA groom in the 
service of the Duke of Portland at Welbeck Priory, having learned the 
art of horse-taming from Mr. Rarey, has practised it successfully on a 
very vicious Alderney bull, which had become almost unmanageable, 
and even a terror to his keeper. He completely subdued the brute in a 
very brief interview.——Djemal Edine, the son of Schamyl, who, 
after having been made prisoner, had passed several years of his life in 
Russia, where he received a European education, and afterwards returned 
to his mountains, has lately died of consumption at Zoul Kadi——Sir F. 
Williams has been received with great public respect at Portland, Maine. 
——Among the latest novelties are Heenan hats and Piccolomini bus- 
tles.——Considerable modifications have been made in the recent strin- 
gent French paseport rules.—It has been finally agreed, with the consent 
of four-fifths of the shareholders of the Great Kastern, that the original Com- 
pany shall be dissolved, and that the cost of building and launching the 
ship, £640,000, shall in the new company be reduced one-half——We 
are not aware that our worthy Mayor, Mr. Tiemann, took any perticular 
part in the Election on Tuesday last. Yet it was a carious coincidence 
that in the Lesson for that Day, read in the Episcopal Churches, occur 
these words: “ And thy mighty men, O Teman, shall be dismayed.” 
The passage is in the Prophet Obadiah——The Council of State of Ge- 
neva has formally declined, in a letter to the Federal Council, to re- 
move certain foreigners from Geneva.— Several Spanish ships have 
sailed with troops for the West Indies On Sunday night. the Dela- 
ware Bank, at Delhi, New York, was entered, and robbed of thirty-seven 
thousand dollars. The robbery was not discovered till morning, the 
perpetrator making his escape.——At Rising Sun, Indiana, a woman’s 
body, on being exhumed after some years’ burial, has been found in a 
state of complete petrifaction. The circumstance has eaused some stir 
among the curious and scientific——To the late Canadian triumph in a 
boat-race may be added one onshore. Toronto Chief, owned by R. James, 
carried off the prize in a race for stallions on the Long Island Race 
Course, at the Great National Horse Show.——Why are sheep the 
most dissipated and unfortunate of animals? Because they gambol in 
their youth, frequent the turf, are very often blacklegs, and are univer- 
sally fleeeed_——There has not been so small a stock of Pine timber in 
Montreal for many years as at present——The New Bi icker states 
that Lord Bury visits America solely on the business of the Great Inter- 
colonial bere | from Halifax to Quebec, of which he has been, from the 
outset, one of the most zealous promoters._——The Americans of Victo- 
ria asked permission to rear a liberty pole, on which they would hoist the 
star spangled flag. The request was instantly declined. “ Well,” said 
the crowd, “ let’s raise a pole and stick the flag of all nations upon it.’ 
And so they did what they said they would do; and a petticoat waved 
from the liberty pole-—-—The Hon. W. Cayley and the Hon. J. C. Morri- 
son have returned to Canada from England. They were rs in 
the St. Lawrente steam-ship /ndian.——General Paez has been received 
with much cordiality by the President and the Cabinet at hy 
He has also been promised a ship-of-war to convey him home to Vene- 
zuela. 
— 

Tue Brusseis Lrrerary Conaress.—Another of those tiny congresses, 
for which Brussels has lately become famous, aud which bring out rather 
strongly the comic aspects of the rage for universal legislation, has been 
talking, dining, and even serenading, in that tiny capital, in the name of 
Literature. One congress discusses Prisons—another takes in 
Decimal Coinage,—a third, like the Bellona of Rubens’s allegory, routs 
the standing army of Europe in the name of Peace. Then, a congress 
flies at tariffs ; afterwards we find a congress shying resolutions against 
weights and measures,—against national meridians,—and, generally, 
against actual fact in all parts of the world. Nothing is known of the 
gentlemen who compose the congresses before they meet,—nothing is 
ever heard of them after they separate. They seem to eat, drink, pass 
resolutions, and then die. ir speeches wonld probably be thought 
good if anybody ever read them ; their names would be immortal if any- 
body could pronounce them, They are nearly all Priaci Condes, 
Herrs, Signors, Monsieurs, and Gospodins. - Occasionally a Citizen of the 
Universe, fresh from the banks of the Hudson, shines among lesser lights. 
All beyond this is mystery. Whether the same men in their time play 
many parts, asin theatres, Rosencrantz doubles for Laertes, and 
the dead Polonius reap in the First Grave Digger, we do not know, 

But there is a marvellous eameness about these congresses ; the same 
speeches seem to be made, the same resolutions passed, the same hospi- 
talities accepted, in one and all. International Congress. on Literary 
and artistic Copyright. All nations represented—universal laws for the 
control of Art and Letters. It sounds imposing. It runs into a taking 
paragraph. It winds a speech off with a swing. Sach a congress must 
indeed possess a certainty, authority, and grace, which will prevent even 
the scoffers from comparing it with the con invented by 
ill-starred man of Genius, Sigaor Borromeo. Yet as Signor Borromeo 
represented in his own person the human race, so. somebody at Brussels 
seems to have represented the human race in general and England in par- 
ticular. Where they get their commission we have not heard. We sup- 
pose the gentlemen who undertook to speak and vote in the name of the Li- 
terature of our had some sort of delegation of powers, from some- 
body, or some society, or some gathering of men of letters, though as we 
have not ourselves heard of any such authorization, we are not in a con- 
dition to record the fact. At all events, they spoke and voted ; helping 
to pass some very harmless resolutions, which as they express no new 
truth in particular, and will not have the slightest influence on any Go- 
vernment, no one need give himself the troable to read.— Atheneum. 

The closing sentence of this amiable article is contradicted by the 
fact, that the Belgian government on the spot declared its intention of 


modelling a law on the Resolutions adopted by the Congress, 


Caxapiay Reciprocrry Treaty.—The following passage occars in the 
report of the proceedings of the N. Y. Chamber of Commerce at its 
monthly meeting on Thursday. 

Mr. Perit then called for the from the committee appointed to 
consider the of the Reciprocity treaty, or rather the 








. | L. Marcy, who interested himself very much in the 


report. The Chairman, DePayster and as to 
terms to be used, and al! Mr. Ogden was always and 
he (Mr, Phelps) always wrong, (laughter) he could not assent to all the 
conclusions of the Chairman. 

Mr. Ogden asked Mr. Guthrie to please explain to the Chamber his in- 
terpretation of the treaty, especially with reference to the construction 
$8 upon it by Mr, Howell Cobb, in his circular on the subject. In that 
ocument, wheat raised in the United States but ground in Canada was 
subject to daty ; also staves, and other merchantable commodities 
d the previous ad: 


Ex. in response to the : 
Tose and said it wasa delicate matter for him to any opinion 
upon the public acts of the distinguished gentleman who succeeded him 
in the When he held that position, and it became 


Department. 
‘Ma- | his duty to carry.the Keciprocity treaty into effect, he did so in accord- 


ance with what he thought was. the. spirit. of that treaty ; it. was un- 
Freee trade a ia the two pow dB and his 


were directed: to that end. Mr. William 


of 

treaty, was the persén most consulted with to its workings, aud 
his suggestions rp greeny carried out, . Cobb, in the course he 
took, acled undoubtedly with the best intention, and from what he re- 
garded as the correct rendering of the treaty. That Mr. Cobb acted con- 
scientiously he was sure; he was perhaps a better er than himself, 
and might be right in the view he took ; but for himself, he was of opinion. 
that a more liberal construction should be given to the instrament under 
consideration. [Applause,] 

After some conversation with reference to the report, it was agreed 
that it would be better to refer the matter to a special meeting, which 
will be called next week. 


Feperation iv GeneraL.—It has always been a favourite desire with 
& certain class of political economists in this country to see the colonies 
of Great Britain subject to the same laws and institutions, and united 
under the banner of a common Legislative Assembly. Some have even 
advocated plans for rie | representatives from Canada, the Cape, 
Australia, and other places to the Parliament at Westminster, and thus 
securing, as it were, for ever the attachment and loyalty of these distant 
dependencies by extending across the ocean the political franchise, and 
giving our fellow-subjects on the other side of the equator an immediate 
interest in the affairs of the mother country, as well as their own local 
concerns. Others again have regarded a federation of the colonies for 
mutual assistance of the highest advan , not only to themselves, but 
to the world at large ; and amply have the merits of these laudable pro- 
positions been discussed. 

The principle of confederation, modified to meet the condition of each 
state, it must be conceded is good, though at present the idea of estab- 
lishing a universal congress of British and Colonial deputies on the banks 
of the Thames does not appear to be so demonstratively practicable. Nor 
does a legislative union of the British dependencies seem to be altogether 
feasible ; but it cannot be denied that some progress has been made in 
carrying out the scheme in certain colonies, and that it has answered 
sufficiently well. The Parliament of the United Kingdom, it must be also 
remembered, is a federation, of which the component parts are En aot, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. In New Zealand there are the Gai 
Provinces ; and in South Africa an attempt has been made by combining 
the legislation of Cape Colony, Caffraria, and Port Natal. Other instances 
might be produced, aning Sie capacity of the Anglo-Saxon race for 
legislative union, while at the same time, preserving intact their local 
and independent action. No greater illustration is needed than that of 
the United States of America; though perhaps that of Great Britain, 
with its amalgamation of the Saxon, Celtic, and Gaelic, under the roof 
of one and the same Wittenagott, is not less remarkable.—London Telegraph. 


ee 
Ovituarp. 

Cotonet BerxeLey.—We regret to record the death of Col. C. A. 
Fitshardinge Berkeley, C.B., of her Majesty’s 32nd Regiment, which oc- 
curred on board the Simla, on her homeward passage to Suez, on Sept. 
25th. Col. Berkeley was the eldest son of General Sir G. Berkeley, who 
died a few months ago. He served in the Scots Fasilier Guards up to 
the middle of last year, having been at different times on his father’s 
staff at the Cape and at Madras. In the former colony he was distin- 

in the Kaffir war of 1846-7. He also shared in the glories and 

of the Crimea. On the outbreak of the India mutiny, being de- 
sirous of seeing further active service, he exchanged with Col. Brooke 
(whose death we lately recorded), and proceeded to join the 32ad, then 
beleagured in Lucknow. Since then Col. Berkeley has had several de- 
tached commands, in which he highly distinguished himself, obtaining the 
warm approval of Lord Clyde, and receiving the Companionship of the 
Bath for his services. He was in his 40th year, and obtained the rank of 
Col. in the Army, in 1856, 


At Belize, Honduras, L. De Lancey, Lt. 2d West India Regt—At Torquay, 
John Bentham, late Lieut-Col. 3d R. Lancashire Mil., and formerly of the 5: 
“oe Infantry.—The Countess of Abingdon, at Wytham Abbey, Berks, Her 

lyship was the only child of George Harcourt, Esq., M.P., and the late Lady 
Elizabeth Harcourt. She was married to the present Earl (then Lord Norreys) 
in 1835. She was the mother of nine children, six sons and three daughters, 
all of whom survive.—Sir Henry John Caldwell, Bart., formerly an officer in the 
Austrian service. 








Appointments. 


Capt. J. R. Mann, R. E. to be Sarveyor-General for the Island of Mauritius, 
and C. Wing, Esq., to be Collector of Customs for the said Island.—J. Scott 


Tucker, Esq., to be Civil Engineer for the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Avy. 

The 10th, 32d Light Infantry, 78th Highlanders, and 84th Foot are or- 
dered home from India, all the effective men joining other corps.—The 
new works at Fort Matilda, on the Clyde, are completed. They are ofa 
very formidable nature. The guns, eight 68-pounders, are to be placed 
en barbette, and will sweep the Clyde from Kempock Point to the tail of 
the bank. The barracks are situated on the south side of the fort, and 
are loopholed for musketry on all sides. The works have been completed 
ander the superintendence of Major Fitzroy M. Somerset.—It is confi- 
dently expected that the details of a complete reorganisation and distri- 
bution of the regiment of Royal Artillery will be issued from the Adju- 
tant-General’s office, in accordance with instructions from the War-office. 
The precise nature of these alterations is at present unknown at the gar- 
rison, (at Woolwich), but it is understood tbat the fourteen battalions 
which comprise the regiment will be formed into several divisions, and 
that each division will occupy a station, either on home or on foreign 
service. The staff of the battalions will in this case accompany the troops 
wherever they are quartered, instead of remaining at Woolwich, as at pre- 
sent.—Since the hop picking and harvest operations have been brought to 
a close, recruiting is proceeding very briskly, the number of men enlist- 
ing being at the rate of about 1,500 per week.—A camp is to be formed 
at Woolmer Forest, Sussex, about six miles from Petersfield ; and a large 
body of troops will be assembled there early in the spring pacious new 
barracks have just been built at Grantham Common. They are of Kent- 
ish rag stone, and cover an area of 222 feet by 143 feet, exclusive of a 
parade ground, covered drill sheds, and a bomb-proof magazine.—Th 





e 
transport Thames City has saiied from the Downs with the Royal Engi- 


that | Beers and a large quantity of stores for Vancouver’s Island.—There are 


no promotions or changes recorded in the Gazelle of the 19th ult.—The 
Battery at Partridge Island, at the entrance of the harbour of St. John, 
N.B., has been greatly strengthened. The new defences consist of five 
long 68-pounders and five 8-inch gans, 

Navy, 

The Lords of the Admiralty have it in contemplation to effect a very 
considerable augmentation in the wenty ships of war now 
in commission are ordered home from foreign stations, and a large por- 
tion of their crews, numbering upwards of 4,000 men, will be employed 
sia paid off at Woolwich.—-'Th Payee. 40, Capt Si F. 
Africa, is paid off at Woo! a ique, apt. Sir F. 

nin odore the Hon. Keith Stewart, 


brig , Comm. Fairfax Moresby, which left the Cape of Good Hope 
for Australia on the 8th of January, since which nothing has been heard 
of her. A steamer from the Ca been sent on her track.—It 





on of that treaty given by Secretary Cobb. 


practical in 
Mr. Royal ips said that the committee were not yet prepared to 
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New Books. 


One of the best novels that we have read for a long time past is Vernon 
Grove, or, Hearts as They Are, issued without an author’s name on the 
title-page, by Messrs. Rudd & Carleton. Its merit is at once negative 
and"positive—negative because it is not spasmodic, or mawkish, or im- 


moral, or (hateful word!) exciting—positive because it is a tale of every- ee 


day modern life, well woven, well written, and presenting the old old 
subject undef a guise at once original and attractive. It is not alto- 
gether new perbaps that the guardian—self-appointed orJotherwise—of 
youth and beauty should become a lover in the end. We have had that 
before ; but in this instance the hero of the story is a man who in the 
pride of life and intellect has been struck with incurable blindness, 
and whose imperious will and hard nature become gradually subjugated, 
by the gentle graces of the orphan girl whom he had almost unintention- 
ally adopted. By her.also, the young, the handsome, the intelligent, the 
very men who in novels carry all before them, are rejected for the sake 
of this afflicted and not over amiable personage. But the emotions and 
conflicts that take place in his innermost heart, whilst he shrinks under 
a sense. of duty from avowing his feelings, are portrayed with rare deli- 
cacy, and no slight knowledge of the infinitely varied promptings of ng- 
tare. And, though the heroine is a very sweet personage, she is not so 
unerringly free from human sympathies as to suggest those angelic beings 
whom one never meets save in print ; whilst the minor female characters 
grouped around her are different altogether in their kind, albeit sketched 
with equal felicity. On the whole, it gives us sincere pleasure to recom- 
mend a work of fiction at once so skilfully constructed and so free from 
all drawbacks. If it be a novice’s débnt, itis truly one of unusual suc 
cess. To our excellent contemporary, the Southern Literary Messenger, be- 
longs the merit of first offering Vernon Grove in parts to the public. 

The material for biographical sketches is scarcely to be exhausted ; 
and the lives of famous men and women are continually set before the 
world, classified in some attractive form, or illustrated in some dainty 
fashion. Here, for instance, from Messrs. Harper, is a neat duodecimo 
of nearly six hundred pages, entitled Self-Made Men the sixty memoirs, 
of which it is made up, being gathered together, re-written, and re-set by 
Mr. Chas. C. B. Seymour. He has made a readable volume and one use- 
fal for reference—his examples being well selected, and his portraits 
drawn with discrimination and fairness. The style too is good, that is to 
say suitable, being without affectation or pretence. We commend the 
book, especially for young people. 

Not long ago we took occasion to express both regret and indignation 
that Guerrazzi’s Beatrice Cenci had found in this country a translator 
and a publisher. We have now to renew the protest, inasmuch as before 
us is Isabella Orsini, translated into English by Luigi Monti,'Instructor in 
Italian at Harvard University, Cambridge, and published in neat form 
by Messrs. Rudd & Carleton. It is a disgusting picture of italian crime in 
the fifteenth century, with nothing on earth to recommend it save its 
probable historical fidelity, and with much to make it objectionable. It 
is really time that the Trustees of the above named Collegiate Institution 
should interfere to prevent their pupils’ minds being contaminated by 
such rubbish as this; for if a Professor occupies his leisure hours in the 
production of such trash, is it unfair to assume that his class teach- 
ings are drawn from the same impure sources ? 

In a small volume of 200 pages, The Municipalist, published by Mr. G. 
Savage, an attempt is made, in the form of letters to the anonymous au- 
thor’s children, to describe at length the intricacies of the governmental 
system here prevailing, and to point out remedies for many evils under 
which we are all groaning. Amongst the thousands who complain of 
the working of the Federal, the State, and the Municipal laws, as they 
stand, there must surely be some who want enlightenment ; to them, we 
presume, a treatise of this sort will be valuable. 

Already we have given our readers a foretaste of Mr. Carlyle’s new 
History of Frederick the Great, one half of which—that is to say two vo- 
lumes out of four—has been published in London, and is now in course 
of republication by Messrs. Harper, of this city. Wenow borrow from an 
able London paper—that does not fall, we incline to think, under the 
eyes of many of our readers—a comprehensive epitome of Mr. Carlyle’s 
matter, and of the probable mood under which he set himself to his work. 
The critic, it will be observed, postpones for the present the expression 
of his own opinion ; nor do we pledge ourselves to adopt it, when it ap- 
pears. It seems to us that the book itself is the main point, and not 
what this one or that one thinks of it. The strength and the littleness of 
the author are pretty well known—his terse idiom, his graphic tran- 
scripts, his defiance of grammar, his rough belabourings of cherished 
prejudices, his extravagances, his suicidal repetitions of pungent word or 
phrase, his individuality in short, more marked than that of any of his 
compeers.—Here is, we say, an outline of his new work. 

The expectation which has so long possessed the public mind for the 
appearance of this book, the greatness of its hero, the importance of the 

toric epoch in which he was long the most distinguished actor, equally 
with the high esteem in which Mr. Carlyle is held as a writer and thinker, 
render it impossible to do full justice to its merits within the space of 
one short notice. We believe, then, that we shall best fulfil our pur- 
pose, and shall best succeed in performing what our readers have a right 
to expect from us, by devoting two articles to the subject, the one with 
the mere preliminary intent of telling what the book is and giving 
an idea of its contents, the other undertaking the higher office of 
recording our opinions as to its merits and value. 

Mr. Carlyle’s dislike of the eighteenth century is well known by all 
who have read him. His sympathies are only affected by what we may 
call, to borrow a metaphor from one of his early contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review, a dynamical age, an epoch of great forces concentrated 
in few great men. The antipodes of his hatred is a mechanical age, in 
which changes are worked out by the cogs and wheels of machines, or 
bodies of men, rather than by the direct blow and instantaneous effort of 
great minds. But Mr. Carlyle thinks that he has found in the hero of 
this book a man in, but not of, the eighteenth century. Voltaire, he 
tells us, he takes as the exponent of its valuable thought, and Frederick 
as the representative of its only heroic energy. And doubtless in addi- 
tion to the attractiveness of that great actor upon the historic stage, 
whose life and genius he has undertaken to narrate and expound, the cir- 
cumstance of Voltaire being his correspondent, first his friend and then 
detractor, so that he can thereby bring upon the stage together his two 


representative men of the century, has been to him an additional induce- 
ment to undertake this work. 

As might have been fairly expected from his previous performances 
(and we have a right to measure an author in the maturity of his power, 
at least, by the standard elevated by him in his early writings), the 
whole work bears the matk of the most assiduous labour. You see at 
once that every pamphlet, every despatch, every letter bearing upon the 
subject, has been studied and mastered. The acts of every performer in 
the drama have been carefully weighed and reflected upon, every man 
and woman’s portrait studiously looked upon, the eye of every speaker 
and actor carefully looked into. 

The beginning of the book is consummately artistic. He presents the 
figure of Frederick the Great eighty years ago, by this time regarded by 
Europe as its greatest general and most kingly ruler, pacing about be- 
fore Sans-Souci ; and then having at once given a peep of the goal to 
which he is to leadyyou through his volumes, he dexterously prepares 

our mind for the surprise and zest which must be immediately enter- 
ined pat ane turn over a few pages to learn the circumstances of the 
birth and training of the “ Princekin” whom you have just seen, with 
military bearing, and keen and ardent physiognomy, furrowed with the 
wrinkles cay ae -— action. a! sets to his work in earnest, paring 
80 successfully your ear. Opening paragraph to which we 
eae lay before our readers, as a partial corroboration of what we 
ve fo 


About fourscore years ago there used to be seen sauntering on the terraces of 





hat—gen fin 
no sceptre but one like Agamempon’s, a walking-stick cut from the woods, 
which serves also as a riding-stick (with which he hits the horse ““ between the 
ears,” say authors) ; and for royal robes, a mere soldier’s blue coat with red 
facings, coat likely to be old, and sure to have a good deal of Spanish snuff on 
the breast of it ; rest of the apparel dim, unobtrusive in colour or cut, ending in 
high over-knee military boots, which may be brushed (and, I hope, kept soft 
ith an underhand jicion of oil), but are not itted to be kened or 
varnished ; Day and with their soot-pots forbidden to approach. 

In the remaining portions of the D vaga! we have a repetition, in a few 
sentences, of Mr. Carlyle’s views of the eighteenth century, to which we 
have alluded ; a very fair and reasonable statement of the current Eng- 
lish view of Frederick and his position, which view we explicitly learn at 


-once Mr. Carlyle is going to assail ; and a summary of the encourage- 


ments and discouragements which the subject has given in its progress. 
Then we are introduced to the incidents of Frederick’s birth, and expect 
the work regularly to commence. But the traveller tarries long ere he 
fairly begins hisjourney. To our surprise, nearly a whole volume con- 
sists of an historical recapitulation, leading us back to the earliest origin, 
three centuries before the birth of Christ, of what now constitutes the 
Prussian people ; and before that we even reach this early starting-point, 
we are conducted backwards over a generation or two of Frederick’sim- 
mediate ancestors. 

We travel in company with successive Brandenburger Hohenzollerns, 
through century after century ; now fairly leaping the broad ditch of a 
dull era or two, again lingering by the way, where historic interest is 
more than usual and heroic prowess above the average. Margraves, 
Electors, Kaisers, in succession rise before us in a rapidly evolving pano- 
rama. We breathe for a time the spirit and atmosphere of the early 
days of Europe’s primeval energy. Gradually the middle ages dawn 
upon us, only to enable us to discover how thoroughly sui generis Bran- 
denburg was, and how long it was before it came under the operation of 
general European influences. We emerge into the light of generally 
known history, at the era of the Thirty Years’ War, which first brought 
the Electorate prominently forward in the system of European policy, 
then under formation and being consolidated. Rapidly, with almost 
pyrotechnic quickness, we tread with seven-league boots from battle-field 
to battle-field, listening to the harsh clanging of trusty swords upon 
burgher-soldiers’ armour; and then, with equal celerity, travelling 
over a half century, we again land at the point whence we had journeyed 
backwards, 

Frederick's childhood and training are laid before us under the Carly- 
lesque appellation of his apprenticeship, and the leading idea evolved is, 
that he was subjected to two separate and distinct educational influences, 
the “French element’’ and the “ German element ;” the latter supply- 
ing strength and vigour, the former the culture and polish which Freder- 
ick in his after literary aspects and correspondence displayed. From the 
division of the chapter which explains this concomitant duality of train- 
ing, we quote the following as an illustration :— 

From this Edict-of-Nantes environment, which taught our young Fritz his 
first lessons of human behaviour—a polite sharp little Boy, we do hope and un- 
derstand—he learned also to clothe his bits of notions, emotions, and garrulous 
utterabilities, in the French dialect. Learned to speak, and likewise, what is 
more important, to think, in French ; which was otherwise quite domesticated 
in the Palace, and became his second mother-tongue. Not a bad dialect; yet 
also none of the best. Very lean and shallow, if very clear and convenient ; 
leaving much in poor Fritz unuttered, unthought, unpractised, which might 
otherwise have come into activity in the course of his life. He learned to read 
very soon, I os pod but he did not, now or afterwards, ever learn to spell. 
He spells indeed dreadfully i/, at his first appearance on the writing stage, as 
we shall see by-and-by ; and he continued, to the last, one of the bad spellers of 
his day. A circumstance which I never can fully account for, and will leave to 
the reader’s study. 

In order to show the force of the antithesis, we again append some 
sentences from the “ German element” chapter, 

So that, as we said, there are two elements for young Fritz, and highly di- 
verse ones, from both of which he is to draw nourishment, and assimilate what 
he can. Besides that Edict-of-Nantes French element, and in continual contact 
and contrast with it, which prevails chiefly in the female quarters of the Palace, 
there is the German native element for young Fritz. 


We omit the bulk of this quotation, inasmuch as it appeared in the 
Albion of the 16th ult.—The reviewer thus proceeds. 


To shed some new light upon the formation of Frederick’s character, 
we travel ten years back to the time when his father was valorously 
eugaged in the dramatically famous siege of Stralsund. Like a comet, 
the Czar Peter crosses the horizon—in a chapter—on his way back from 
his famous foreign travels. Then a chapter, entitled “ Crown Prince 
put to his schooling,” reverts with obvious and conscientious reluctance, 
to proceed in the work until the foundation has been thoroughly laid, to 
his early days again. We learn what his tutors did for his literary cul- 
ture, and what his father’s captains and drill sergeants did for his mili- 
tary bearing. The retracing of our steps is so frequent, the transitions 
by ten or twenty years so instantaneous, that, until we re-read and re- 
consider, we are singularly apt to lose the exact sequence and the real 
causal conuexion of events, which nevertheless by Mr. Carlyle have 
been steadfastly regarded. 

It is a mundane loss when a great man has left the world without leay- 
ing his credible physiognomic portrait behind him. This Mr. Carlyle well 
knows, and he has searched the German galleries which contain the por- 
traits of his characters no less assiduously than the archives which con- 
tain the records of their acts. It is still better, if you have a succession 
of portraits of illustrious men, taken at different stages of their lives, 
Mr. Carlyle, with a zest most obvious and sincere, ever and again leaves 
for a time the thread of his narrative, to tell usdescriptively how Frede- 
rick looked at each successive leading step of his life. The book con- 
tains a series of portraits, and we thereby learn how many of what we 
found to be his characteristics at starting, last out his life, and thereby 
prove themselves to have been deep and genuine ; and how many have 
been rubbed off by the turmoil and trouble of his course, thereby proving 
themselves to have been accidental, and not of that deep-seated charac- 
ter which is rather burned in than rubbed off by external circumstances, 
however cogent. From an early stage of the narrative we make an ex- 
tract, in illustration of what we have said :— 

I find, except Samuel Johnson, no man of equal veracity with Friedrich 
Wilhelm in that epoch : and Johnson too, with all his tongue-learning, had not 
logic enough. In fact, it depends on how much conviction you have. Blessed 
be Heaven, there is here and there a man born who loves truth as truth should 
be loved, with all his heart and all his soul ; and hates untruth with a corre- 
sponding perfect hatred. Such men, in polite circles, which understand that 
certainly truth is better than untruth, but that you must be polite to both, are 
liable to get to the end of their logic. Even Johnson had a bellow in him: 
though Johnson could at any time withdraw into silence, his kingdom lying all 
under his own hat. How much more Friedrich Wilhelm, who had no logi 
whatever, and whose kingdom lay without him, far and wide, a thing he could 
not withdraw from. The rugged Orson, he needed to be right. From utmost 
Memel down to Wesel again, ranked in a straggling manner round the half- 
circamference of Europe, all manner of things and persons were depending on 
him, and on his being right, not wrong, in his notion. 

But the narration of the events occupies by far a larger space ; and 
for the most part, the descriptions are not parenthetically introduced, 
but thrown in by slight touches as the story proceeds. We hear much 
of Hanover, closely related by marriage to the Prussian family ; of Eng- 
land, after George’s migration there ; of the nearly completed marriage 
which was again designed by queens and diplomatists to cement the con- 
nexion ; much too we hear of Austria’s Kaisers and their ministers, 
eagerly and fearfully watching the rise of Prussia’s power, and trying, 
by every conceivable means, to retard the progress of its dangerous ri- 
valry. At the end of the second volume we are brought fairly abreast 
of that portion of Frederick’s life by which he has been most generally 
known—his correspondence with Voltaire and other French male and 
female philosophers and savans. In Sartor Resartus Mr. Carlyle puts for- 
ward the queer, eccentric Professor Teufelsdréckh, up in his turreted 
garret overlooking the quaint town of Weissnichtwo, as his aller ego and 
mouthpiece. Herr Sauerteig, in this book, performs the same service. 
We shall only add another quotation, in which the imaginary authority 
is quoted. It contai xposition of the relations and the respective 
representativeness of Voltaire and Frederick : 

On various accounts it will behove us to look a good deal more strictly into 
this Voltaire ; and, as his relations to Friedrich and to the world are so multi- 
plex, endeavour to disengage the real likeness of the man from the circumambi- 
ent noise and confusion, which in his instance continue yery great. “ Voltaire 
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How soon shall it ‘be realised, then? Not 
Friedrich and Voltaire are related, not by accident only. ce > 
tter, the two original men of their century; the chief, ,in 

product of their cen . They alone remain to us as still living re- 
it—such asthey are. And the rest, truly, ought to depart and vanish 
y are now doing) 3 being mere ephemera ; contemporary eaters, scram- 
for , talkers of acceptable hearsay, and related merely to the but- 
teries and wiggeries of their time, and not related to the Perennialities aft all, es 
these two were.” —With more of the like sort from Sauerteig. 

The second volume conducts us to the death of the father, Frederick 
William, and the elevation of the hero to the throne, in his twenty 
eighth year. We need not say that the poetion of this work yet to eome 
will contain that part of the history of Frederick which is most vitally 
interesting to Eoglishmen—the record of that Seven Years’ War, when 
England, under the guidance of its greatest foreign Minister, 
in Europe all that it had lost under the craven policy which had lasted 
since Blenheim and Malplaquet ; and when Prussia at last reached the 
a - greatness, in spite of all that Hapsburg and Bour- 
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To these extracts we append, of our own choice, one more, a portrait 
of Friedrich Wilhelm, the father of Frederick the Great. 


He was not full of stature, this arbitrary King ; a florid-complexioned, stout- 
built man, of serious, sincere, authoritative face ; his attitudes and equi; 
very Spartan in type : man of short, firm stature ; stands (in Pesne’s beat Por- 
traits of him) at his ease, and yet like a tower; most solid ; 
steadfastly awake, cheeks slightly a too, which fling 
rather forward, as if asking silently, ‘‘ Any thing astir, then? Ail right 
here?” Face, figure, and bearing, all in is ane of robust and 
direct determination ; of healthy energy, practicality, unquestioned authority 
—a certain air of royalty reduced to its simplest form. The face, in Pictures by 
Pesne and others, is not beautiful or le ; healthy, genuine, anthor 
tive, is the best you can say of it. Yet it may have been, what it is deseri 
as being, originally handsome. High enough arched brow, rather cop 
cheeks and jaws, nose smallish, inclining to be stampy, large gray eyes, jag 
with steady fire and life, often enon; goomy and severe, but capable cf 
laughter too—eyes “ naturally with a kind of laugh in them,” says Pollnita, 
which laugh can blaze out into fearful thunderous rage if you give hi 
cation ‘ially if you lie to him, for that he hates above all things. 
him st it in the face. He fancies he can see in your eyes if there is 
ternal mendacity in 
his standing order. 

His hair is flaxen, falling into the ash-gray or darker—fine, copious, flowing 
hair while he wore it natural ; but it soon got tied into clubs, in the 
style, and at length it was altogether cropped away, and replaced by brown, 
and at last by white round wigs; which latter also, though bad Wigs hosemee 
him not amiss, under his cocked-hat and cockade, says Polloitz. 7 
guess, even when not loud, was of clangorous and penetrating, quasi-metallic 
nature, and I learn expressly once that it had a nasal quality in it. His Ma 
jesty spoke through the nose, suuffled his h in an earnest, ominously plan- 
gent manner. In angry moments, which were frequent, it must have been un- 
pleasant to listen to. For the rest,a handsome man of his inches, conspicu- 
ously well built in limbs and body, and delicately finished off to the very extre- 
mities. His feet and legs, says Pdllnitz, were very fine. The hands, if. he 
would have taken care of them, were beautifally white; fiagers long and thin 
—a hand at once nimble to grasp, delicate to feel, and strong to clutch and 
hold ; what may be called a beautiful hand, because it is the usefullest. 

Nothing could exceed his Majesty’s simplicity of habitudes ; but one loves es- 
pecially in him his scrupulous attention to cleanliness of person and of eniviron- 
ment. He washed like a very Mussulman five times a day ; loved cleanliness iz 
all things to a superstitious extent, which trait is pleasant in the ragged man, 
and indeed of a piece with the rest of his character. He is gradually 
all his silk and other cloth room-furniture. In his hatred of duet, he will not 
suffer a floor-carpet, even a staffed chair, but insists on having all v3 wood, where 
the dust may be prosecuted to destruction. Wife and womank®nd, and those 
that take r them, let such have staffing and sofas ; he, for his part, sits’ on 
mere wooden chairs—sits, and also thinks and acts after the manner of a Hyper- 
borean Spartan, which he was. He ate heartily, but as a rough farmer and 
hunter eats—country messes, we roast and boiled—despising the French Oook 
as an entity without meaning for him. His favourite dish at dinner was becon 
and greens, mghtly dressed. What could the French Cook do for such @ man? 
He ate with rapidity, almost with indiscriminate violence ; his object, not qua- 
lity, but quantity. He drank, too, but he did not get drank ; at the 
order he could abstain, and had had in later years abstained. Pdllnits praises 
his fineness of complexion, the originally eminént whiteness of his skin, which he 
had tanned and bronzed by hard riding and hunting, and othe worse 
coloured by his manner of feeding and digesting. Alas! at last his waistcoat 
came to measure, I am afraid to say how many Prussian ells—a very considera- 
ble diameter indeed ! 

For after his he still app d occasionally in “ 
dress,” or unmilitary clothes: “ brown English coat, yellow waistcoat,” and 
the other indispensables. But this fashion became rarer with him every yer, 
and ceased altogether (say Chronologists) about the year 1719, after which he 
appeared always simply as Colonel of the Potsdam Guards (his own Life-guard 
Regiment), in simple Prussian uniform : close military coat, blue, with red cuffs 
and collar, buff t and breeches, white linen gaiters tothe knee. He 
his sword about the loins well out of the mud, walked always with a thick bam- 
boo in hishand. Steady, not slow of step, with his triangular hat, cream-white 
round wig (in his older days), and face tending to purple, the eyes loo out 
mere investigation, sharp, swift authority, dangerous readiness to rebuke 
and set the cane in motion : it was so that he walked abroad in this earth, and 
the common run of men rather fled his approach than courted it. 

For, in fact, he was dangerous, and would ask in an alarming manner, “ Who 
are you?” Any fantastic, much more any suspicious-looking person, might 
fare the worse. An idle lounger at the street corner he has been kaown 
to hit over the crown, and peremptorily dispatch, ‘ Home Sirrah, and take to 
some work!” That the Applewomen be encouraged to knit while waiting for 
custom—encor and quietly constrained, and at length packed away, and 
their stalls taken from them, if unconstrainable—there has, as we observed, an 
especial rescript been put forth, very curious to read. 

ndiacal figures, nay, people looking like Frenchmen, idle, flaunting women 
even—better for them to be going. “ Who are you ?” and if you lied or preva- 
ricated (‘‘ Er blicke mich gerade an, Look me in the face then”), or even stam- 
bled, bh d, and gave suspicion of prevaricating, it might be worse for you. 
A soft answer is less effectual than a prompt, clear one to turn away wrath. “ A 
Candidatus Theologia, your Majesty,” ans da handfast, threadbare youth 
one day, when questioned in this manner. “ Where from?” ‘“ Berlin, your 
Majesty.” ‘ Hm, na, the Berliners are a good-for-nothing set.” “ Yes, traly, 
too many of them; but there are exceptions; I know two.” “ Two? wi " 
then?” “ Your Majesty and myself.” Majesty burst into a laugh : the Candi- 
datus wae got examined by the Consistoriums and Authorities proper in that 
matter, and put into a Chaplaincy. 
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Pine Avts. 


LOUIS DAVID, HIS SCHOOL, AND HIS TIME, 
(Concluded) 

David was liberated and restored to his studies under the Directory, 
and during their period of power produced several of his most remarka- 
ble works, among which we may mention the picture of “The Sabine 
Mothers,” with their children intervening between the Romans and 
their brothers,—a subject treated with great dramatic power. This 
was one of his most successful efforts, and carried his reputation to its 
zenith. All the eminent men remaining in France, even those who ab- 
horred the regicide, admired the artist. General Bonaparte, then living 
in the Rue Chantereine, and who after his Italian campaigns had become 
the first personage in the society of Paris, was frequently to be seen in 
his studio conversing on the genius of the ancients and the moderns, the 
Italians and the French, in imitative Art. The fruit of this intercourse 
was the celebrated picture of the young General passing the Alps.' The 
idea of Bonaparte calmly sitting on a fiery horse traversing the Alpine 
summits was the warrior’s own. The more recent picture of Paul Dela- 
roche inevitably invites comparison, and it must be admitted that as re- 
gards the head the latter artist has the advantage. In manly intellec- 
tual beauty, in tranquillity of effect, and in the expression of the capacity 
that edes action, it would be difficult to name a more striking mo- 
dern picture than that of Paul Delaroche. But the general composition 
of David is a more felicitous expression of the tempestuous e and of 
its man of action in the cool consciousness of power. 

When the Empire was proclaimed David was made first Imperial 
painter. But in the large pictures done to order, and in embodying mere 
pageant in which the human interest is null, David showed a mechanical 
heaviness, falling into the mere chronicle of faces and costume, The 
courtier groaned under onerous and lucrative Imperial commissions, but 
the genius ceased to soar. That some of these pictares have great merit 
is incontestible. That of the “Coronation of the Emperor’ was several 
years in execution, and when it was at length finished Napoleon went 
with all his suite to eee it. It had been much criticized by the courtiers 
in consequence of David es made it rather the coronation of the Bm- 

Josephine by her husband. The Emperor walked for some time up 

and down before it, and at length complimented the artist on having 
essed his idea, “ You have made me a French chevalier,” said’ Napo- 
eon, and “I thank you for the commemoration of my affection. | David, 
je vous salue ;” and with an inclination of the head went away, leaving 





the artist delighted and receiving the congratulations of the courtier- 


was the spiritual com of Friedrich,” says Sauerteig once: “ what 
Wie of lneting Cais poet ey Oe eS in these two. A very 
somnambulating century! But what little it did, we must call Friedrich ; what ! critics 
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of irreproach: 

chest was opened showing the heads of Hebert 
The latter, with his frac jaw, modelled after 
ging from a le. The showman was going on with 
* Gentlemen, here you see the head of Hebert, commonly 
, whose crimes conducted him to the scaffold. The 

, you see,” &. David gently Sages hi 

ich indicated that further historical and 


grasp his hand. 

arte?” said David.—* Not a bit,”—answered the stranger, 

shake hands with the friend of Robespierre !”’ 
the Emperor said to David that he had formed the project of 
ting all his pictures in the Imperial Museum. David answered that 
would be difficult, as his pictures were so dispersed, and, moreover, 
hands of amateurs who were too rich to part with them. “ For 
instance,” said David, “ M. Tradaine sets a great value upon ‘ The Death 

Socrates.’ ”—“ Offer him forty thousand francs, even sixty thousand,” 
said Lt Sapeer, but although the picture originally contracted for at 
Som — or —_ paid for by ten So * need a 

“I m respect perty, the ‘or, wit! 
some dissatisfaction, ‘I cannot pot ot this lover to give = his mis- 
— ~~ ——. = q hand 4 og) ae pe - artist, and on 

0! ies to Paris, David suddenly transported 
sovern| of his pictures to the west coast. The first Restoration 
over him without a shock, but having, during the hundred days, signed 
the additional articles which excluded the Bourbons, he was, on their re- 
turn, condemned to exile. It required all the courage of a man verging 
on seventy to quit his country and fireside and to begin, as it were, a 
new existence ; his austere stoical dignity of character prevented him 
from complaining, but he felt the change acutely. 

Brussels was the place which David chose for his exile on various 
grounds. It had formed a of the French Empire, and the upper 
a society was in language and manners. The King of 

made him handsome offers through Prince Hatzfeld, then Pruas- 

sian Ambassador at the Court of the Netherlands. “ What was your sa- 
lary as first painter to Napoleon?” said the Prince to David.—* Twelve 
” answered the painter.—“ Oh!” said Prince Hatzfeld, 

our King will do better that that. The intention of the King is, to have 
a8 a Minister of the Arts. You will enjoy all the advan and 

due to you, go to Berlin, and create a school of painting.” — 

“ Ah!’ said David, “ my great age, my wife’s feeble health, my love of 
nce, the kindness the King of the Netherlands shows me, and 

to accept such flattering invitations, perplex me.’ He con- 

sulted his companions in exile, Sisyes and Cambacérés. The ex-chancel- 
lor, a man of the world, advised him to accept. The former, a philoso- 


pher of the eighteenth century, said, ‘‘ You are free, independent, hon- | in the 


oured, and at ease in your circumstances ; why should you give up these 
advan ’ This decided David, and he remained at Brussels. 

Here Do pobae! years in exile, from 1816 to 1825, the year of his 
decease, executed some works and several portraits. His mornings 
were passed in his studio, his evenings at the theatre. In 1823 a medal 
was strack in his honour in Paris ; and Gros, on the part of his pupils 
and the artists of Paris, took it to Brussels,—a circumstance doubly grati- 
syne to Dovit, for Gros, regardless of opinion in high places, and re- 
mem! only the exile of his master, gave him the most affectionate 
aye of his attachment, In 1825 David’s hand refused to obey his will, 

¢ even on his deathbed he corrected a proof of his —_ of * Leoni- 
das at Thermopyle.”’ On the morning of the 29th of December he asked 
for his cane, pointed out one part as too light, another as too dark, 
and a third as too spotty: It was the last glimmer of the expiring lamp. 
Soon his voice failed, the cane dropped from his hands, and at ten 
o’clock he expired. 

The pictures of David, as described in the preceding notice, were some- 
times harsh in colour, eometimes histrionic rather than dramatic in com- 
= and generally tinged with the antique mannerism of the Revo- 

tion. But they have, nevertheless, taken a permanent place in French 
art from their masterly seizure of the most expressive and quintessent 
portion of the historical transaction selected for the ~~ of his pencil, 
as well as from their poetical treatment of details, their indisputable 
erudition, and equally indisputable drawing of the human frame. But, 
in the electric glow of life, thought, and action, he was deficient. Still 
he was a genuine artist, without the slightest charlatanism, despising all 

expedients to get over the difficulties of the gude by drapery, 
resolutely attacking the mechanical strongholds of his art. he 
had not the sacred fire of many of the great men of Italy, he more than 
any other teacher of art in France had the power of transmitting to his 
pupils that which could be taught by intelligent oral exposition and dex- 
terous drawing. That whicli he did not is that which cannot be 
taught by any rules of any master. In his own works he indicated ra- 
ther than reached the goal of high art by the elegant severity with which 
he overthrew his predecessors of the eighteenth century. The fruit of his 
studies is to be found in the works of his Pupils, of whom we have al- 
ery Ee a nominal list ; while, at the head of his imitators, although 
not his pupil, may be mentioned Guérin, the master of Géricault, of 
Paul Delaroche, of Eugéne Delacroix, and ef Ary Scheffer. Thus even 
the tic school, which for a considerable period threw the Classic 
into disrepute, was largely indebted to it for many of its most valuable 
elementary qualities ; in these curious revolutions the part of David, 
if not the most recent and consummate, om to us, on the whole, to 
be the most conspicuous and the most considerable. 


Srergoscoric Picrures rrom Fiat Surraces.—We have had laid be- 
fore us some productions of an invention which opens up an entirely new 
field for stereoscopic tee by rendering views taken from paintings 
or engravings as eolid and ery as if they had been photo- 
graphed from the subjects w the paintings represent. Till now no 

cards of engravings have been made, for the good reason 
that they would not have had any more relief than the engravings them- 
selves, and would have quite wanted the charm of apparent reality which 
the atereoscope so proms. If this invention can be applied to 
t surface, which from the imens we have 
seen we have no reason to doubt, there will be produced by-and-by stereo- 
of many of our most remarkable pictures, which will have a 
a By tte anne ebited to thom never dreamt of i. 
This Md De IS Foe to the man of moderate 
means. poor man’s picture gallery, 
and it is indeed so, placing within the means of a poled household the 
power of posseesing excellent transcripts of nature and works of art, and 
which possess that essential quality for bec oming the favourites ia small 
ae Liy up t owe Stereographs of 
subjects qu 0! ran, ordinary photogra l by this 
means be re’ le. No exertion could gal 
and with 


» | Close their season. It is curious to see 


pearance 


These 
Cruikshank, are modestly called an attempt to render the etchings 
graphic, but we think the attempt very successful. 


— 
THE BRITISH SEASON OF ARISTOCRATIC LECTURES. 
Mr. 8. G. Osborn is a frequent contributor to the columns of the Times, 
and is widely known as an ardent social reformer. Here is a recent let- 
ter of his addressed to the Editor, which is unquestionably worth pe- 
rusal. 


Sir,—It is curious each year to observe the social flowers which blos- 
som in their season. When and strawberries are expensive the a, 
the “ Row,” the casino, the jonable chapels are all in fall blow. 
the grouse who has had two seasons’ begins to quake with ex- 
pectation as, seeing his young in full feather, he knows their enemies will 

be among them— strawberries are very cheap, ey ong 
ont af quency, qtens 0ana. the market, things e, 
temporal and spiritual, come to a point of growth which betokens 
the autumn of their rapid decay. 

“ Opera” for the non-working, Ripe for the working classes, alike 

e Gospel thus going out of town, 
and difficult to understand why the working c snould seem to need 
teaching most when the great and the rich are among them. However, 
with May London will again crop out its motley social growth ; again 
shall purple and fine linen bewail the wickedness of fustian corduroy, and 
cotton; again will the good and holy thing and the wicked worldly 
thing come into full season, for a season flourish together in that sad con- 
trast which is the more sad as the flowers which attract the attention most 
are those the least holy, but which, strange to say, have grown, are grow- 
ing. are for ever being reproduced among the class the highest cultivated! 

At this particular season agricultural meetings, mechanics’ institutes, 
provincial lecturing and speaking are in full blossom. Men nominally 
meet to discuss turnips, tenant right, or wrong,—in reality to trot out 
“the members,” who, poor things, having exhausted Cherbourg, in happy 
ignorance of how they intend to vote next session, and scarcely conscious 
on what —a they voted in the last, are in a “ fix” what tosay. The 
Conservative, like the lizard in my tank, seeks to put off his last year’s 
skin, but somehow or other, although “head” is clean out, it will hitch 
and hang about bim ; the fish that swim by know he will do it, but, cold- 
blooded as they are, they feel for him; some pull at the loose late gar- 
ment—a little gentle pull he don’t mind—a little too hard, off he goes as 
if he had no intention of coming out in new attire. I do pity these poor 
men ; I wish them out of the old livery, for they have outgrown it; the 
world smiled at its ~ bad fit.” To undress before any one is a bore, to 
strip and change before the men who loved you, a you, ever 
cheered you for the colour you wore, is indeed atrial. I am not sur- 
prised that they are sometimes angry when officious friends seek to expe- 
dite their metamorphosis. 

Far —— are that happy band, now on their yearly “ walk”—the 
heroes the mechanics’ institutes, the celebrated “ progress men.” 
Bores of the “ House” and of society, they are the sages of the green- 
baize table and the town-hall. “Lords” most of them, they are in that 
degree lions. How wonderful is the wonder with which country society 
is overwhelmed at a little common sense from a Peer! What a lie is 
pree to those who speak of the ae of democratic feeling by the 

fact that the classes accused most of it, when men would collect them, 
are baited for with members of the aristocracy! The apostles of the 
“ Mechanics’ Institutes” seem to be chosen and to be welcomed for their 
rank, for, with one or two exceptions, one cannot otherwise discover how 
it is that the common-place old bits of common sense, with much mere 
twaddle, are so borne with in their ceaseless repetition. It is to me me- 
lancholy to see exhibited to the very shrewdest class of the whole com- 
munity proof that the rank and station to which an Englishman so whole- 
somely gives respect is active to teach the value of intellectual progress, 
while it affords too much evidence in itself of stationary intelligence. 

I am an old and strong advocate of mechanics’ institutes and their 
kindred associations ; but I read with utter wonder the folly I often see 
talked and written about them. Do these noble and pleasant orators 
fail to see that their own class themselves, in their own persons, 
contradict half the positions they so painfully maintain? If good eda- 
cation, easy access to books, good use of leisure, are instruments which 

common course of things go to create a love of reading, a respect 
for knowledge, a thirst for ite acquisition—if the result to a Class so fa- 
voured must be rapid progress in social virtue—if the study of good au- 
thors must elevate the student, how is it that so many authors are what 
they are,—that the class which has been best educated, owns its acres of 
books free for its perusal, has all leisure, is yet what it is, what it don’t 
seem to care to conceal that it is? 

Let me tell these noble teachers of the working classes, if they do not 
know it already, those classes are not what the world, the great world, 
seems to think they are. They may have their vices, their shortcomings, 
but they are very far from ignorant. They may not be deep read in his- 
tory, in geography, in pure science, but as a class the mechanics are 
well informed, read a great deal, are deep, independent thinkers; not 

y in politics, I know no men who get more out of their news- 
day is gone by when mere oratory can lead them, as it once 
did, to folly and ruin. Machinery has been to them the parent of a new 
life ; if it has given them new tools, taught them new powers, it has 
quickened their observation, sharpened their every sense. Their “ lei- 
sure hours” may not be given to that deep, persevering study by which 
alone they could master any one science ; but they read enough to keep 
pace with a fast world. They have ceased to be sots, though they may 
not aspire to be savans. 

I hear serious lamentation over these institutions because the members 
will read the newspapers a good deal, and novels more than history. If 
Lord Puff ey will prove to me that this is not the case with his 
own class, I l indeed be surprised. It is folly,to expect to turn adult 
hardworking men into school-boys; they look at the books of their 
libraries as things to amuse and instruct, not to confuse and perplex. 
The learning they took from the National or other school has had its 
centest with youth’s years of folly, manhood’s days ot unceasing toil ; it 
has lost a good deal of its original elements, has preserved a great deal 
which has been most useful. It can master books, many most useful 
books : it cannot conquer one-tenth of that intellectual food which he of 
the green-baize table and decanter so extols as necessary “ to develope 
the yet sleeping majesty of the mechanic’s mind.” 

hat the Times, Post, Quarterly, or Edinburgh is to the man returned 
from killing his 50 brace, whc has three hours yet to dinner, the same 
papers, and less aristocratic serials, are to the watchmaker or joiner, 
whose day has gone in the exercise of a delicacy of manipulation in his 
trade which has taxed his every power, and it yet wants three hours to 
supper, pipe, and bed. 
there are men connected with any institate who have peculiar ge- 
nius (I have known many such), these will fight their way on the path to 
which their conscious power impels them ; they will choose the books 
7 need—will work them as though they got bread from them ; will 
seek in the really good lecturer on their “ hobby ” to gather fresh teach- 
ing ; it is wonderful the difficulties they will master, and how the love 
of knowl will grow with its acquisition. I do not say that one of 
these knowledge snatchers will ever become a Cuvier, Owen, Herschel, or 
Faraday ; but he will be a shining and useful light in his generation, 
though the sphere he may illuminate be limited to a circle of his own 


class. 

I, Sir, have been a close and attentive observer of the working classes 
for very many years ; I fought some of their battles when many of their 
present champions were schoolboys; I am sensible of the progress 
these classes have made, grateful for those services I yet see many render- 
ing to them ; but it angers me to hear this autumnal cuckoo cry to them 
to drink deeper at the streams of knowledge, &c. I hate the cant which 
is for ever turning the mirror upon the poor working man’s extravagance, 
waste of his Heaven-bestowed intellect, his so-called low habits and in- 
different creed, when this same mirror is held in hands which could with 
greater ease turn its rays to expose an amount of wanton extravagance 
in dress, in the luxuries of the table, in gambling, in open profligacy, in 
every possible abuse of cultivated intellect, and every conceivable out- 
rage to a professedly cherished creed, which, alas! is the too obvious 
feature of a very different class—of that very one to which some of our 
really best philanthropists belong. 

“is and esteem those men of high rank who, for the work’s sake, 
for God’s sake, seek to better the condition of the working classes. I trust 
there are and ever will be many such. But knowing, as I well do, the 
point of intelligence to which the working classes ha 


ve arrived under 


difficulties, I dread to see the hindrance given to their real further 


tied toa 
papers ; 


+ amelioration by the example of but too many of those they would be the 


obn | first to respect if deserving,—among the earliest to condemn 


when 
proved unworthy. 





Let social science aim high,—let it the lights that are on the 
qrottaand presthes Unsdielie t's on EAT Et Greene 
rmand pi nence it is n ely congregation will 
over beer and bacon. Mechanics’ institutes are but lite- 

rary clubs ; as such I will venture to say that in the real nature of the 
language of the members, in their conduct to each other, in their use or 

the means of attaining which are at their co: 
will bear comparison with the an on ‘eqnechelionn of ay GMO. 


orking men will yet improve in eve perticalar 

in which any rational man would desire 1 see toh wate have no 

doubt. They must be led ; as a class they won’t drive. They value 

and are quick to own and ap; 
y 


preciate real good 

for quackery, too independent to be 

for ever expected to bow to common-place theorizing at the hands of 

Peers when they can have real teaching from the lips of men of less 

elevation but more sense. Let the management of these institutions seek 

for lecturers among men who, masters in their line, can yet speak as to 

; let the lectures lead to the books ; the books be such as will 

afford knowledge in leisure hours ; let the newspaper and the light read- 

ing be, if not the pioneers to more knowledge, at least that refreshment 
to the brain which may restore its tone after hours of toil. 

Above all, let every well-wisher to these institutions encourage the 
members to work out their own system, to carry out unaided their own 
regulations ; to be healthy they need to be strong-rooted and closely 
tended ; too much patronage rans them to all s/alk ; too much interfer- 
eace by outside honorary well-wishers produces that sort of 
culture which may develope a noisy soirée or two, but will leave the real 
welfare of the institution neglected. 8. G. 0. 


eR 
LORD NAPIER ON AMERICAN HUSBANDRY. 


A splendid banquet was given on Thursday evening of last week, by 
the United States Agricultural Society, at the Exchange Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Speeches were made by the Hon. Caleb Cushing, Gen. 
Tilghman, James Lyons, Esq., Lord Napier, and others. The following 
is Lord Napier’s . in reply to a toast by Mr. Lyons :— 

‘“‘ GenTLEMEN— When I rise to address the great assembly which has 
remembered my sovereign and my country, and done me the honour of 
recognizing my presence at this festival, I reflect with satisfaction that 
however ignorant of the noble industry to which ycu are devoted, and 
however incapable of justly appreciating the effortsand services which you 
are rendering in its cause, I may still rank myself, though in a subordi- 
nate order, among the true sons and votaries of the soil. I remember 
with pleasure that my father was an unsuccessful farmer, though a suc- 
cessful writer on the art of farming. I belong to a class whose interests 
and affections are deeply rooted in the land—a class whose active age is 
much bestowed on the business of Parliament, or negotiation, or civil 
government, or on the profession of arms, but whose thoughts in all the 
vicissitudes of life and strife still r upon fields and sports, and who 
ever dream of a late return to the hereditary home. Notwithstandin; 
this a vagrancy and diplomatic desertion, I remain a member o} 
the Highland Society of Scotland ; and, however incredible it may ap- 


pear to you, I am President of the Pastoral Association of my native 
coun 
“ 


= for the improvement of the breed of sheep. 
ith such instincts and associations you will believe that I do not 
feel altogether a stranger here, and that I am deeply gratified by the 
hearty welcome that I find from the brotherhood of agriculturists, in 
which I claim to be an affiliated, though at present an unfruitful mem 
ber. The husbandry of America presents in its vast extension and rapid 
progress a spectacte to which no Englishman can remain indifferent. 
istory offers no example of this swift, resistless, unceasing encroach- 
ment of skilled labour over the vacant and fertile domain of the savage 
and the brute. It is the first ae of man, equipped with all the ac- 
cumulated powers of experience invention, over nature in her largest 
limits and her most gracious and bountiful conditions. In the agricul- 
ture of the United States we see with exultation a beneficent and spon 
taneous procession of industry, of which the field is the American Conti- 
nent, of which the implement is the Anglo-Saxon arm. Such a re- 
flection —_ alone furnish to my country many motives of thank- 
fulness and pride ; but it is equally certain that the agriculture of Ame- 
rica forms one of the principal foundations of the existing prosperity of 
Great Britain. 

“Tn the three t staples of cotton, grain and tobacco, im: 
from the United States, we recognize an indispensable material for our 
manufactures—a main element in the food of our people—and an im 
aut basis for the revenue of the State. While the cactudhoesabtpeohoste 
of the United States contribute ina high degree to the resources and 
power of our government, and to the welfare of the industrial community, 
the land and labour markets of America offer to our superabundant po- 

ulation an inestimable refuge in periods of distress. By this convenient 
issue the burden of domestic taxation is lightened, our public — is 
confirmed, and our political institutions are defended against those dis- 
turbances to which they might otherwise be exposed from the ons 
of men without the means of regular support, and without the hope of 
prospective improvement. Surely, gentlemen, there is no event in the 
circle of human actions more pregnant with moral interest than the de- 
parture of a humble family from their birthplace to settle in a strange 
country. It is a subject on which the poets and painters and teachers 
may well exercise their genius, for it is ever touching and ever new. For 
my own part, I draw my impressions from the life ; and I am the more 
disposed to revert in fancy to those scenes, for there I find my first asso- 
ciations with America. Belonging, as I do, to a district of Scotland in 
which the aspiring peasantry have — been sensible of the benefits at- 
tached to emigration, the earliest recollections of my childhood are min- 
gied with the pathetic but hopeful pictures of our people forsaking the 
rude hearth and the gray skies and the familiar field of toil, and turning 
their thoughtful faces towards the Western World, at once advancing 
their own condition by the enterprise, and opening a more generous 
sphere of labour and of gain to those who stay behind. All ihe features 
of such an incident are still presenttomy memory. There is the stormy 
dawn of morning on the moor, and the mist trailing on the mountain 
tops ; there is the crumbling cottage, with its smokeless chimney, for the 
fire of many lives is quenched. Isee the gathered neighbours, muffled in 
their plaids, the restless sheep dogs, and the useless burden of domestic 
goods ; I see the helpless infant, the submission of decrepit age, the suf- 
fering wife, reluctant but resigned to go, the elder children pleased with 
the unwonted tumult, the father grave and firm—then the long partings 
of those who will meet no more till all the weary are at rest. And thus 
they pass forth, poor, and but half aware of the high mission - fulfil, 
yet bearing mysterious destinies and the unseen blessings of the pro- 
mised land, and overshadowed by the Almighty Power who silently im- 
pels them on their distant course. 

“ While recognizing all the importance of the land and agriculture of 
the United States to the social welfare of the British empire, I cannot 
deny myself the pleasure of expressing to you the interest which, as a 
mere virtuoso in rural matters, I have taken in the external aspect of 
the American husbandry. In some ts the prospect is indeed often 
unsatisfactory to the English eye. In the new parts of the country the 

rimitive graces of the landscape are ruthlessly violated, while the arti- 

cial trimness to which we are accustomed has not began. We mourn 
over the blackened and girdled giants of th¢ forest, each of which 
would be the sylvan honour of an English homestead—our fastidious 
taste complains that the furrow is not straight, that the wheat is not 
clean, that the swamp is not drained, that the sward bristles with obnox- 
ious stumps; then there is a general absence of root or green crops, 
and we discover a great deficiency of sheep. In the regions which 
have been longest under the plough, te vital forces of the soil seem 
to have been frequently overtaxed ; the more valuable cereals are aban 
doned, and here and there the wilderness resumes its sway. It requires but 
little reflection to show that these phenomena are the natural and 
transitory concomitants of the first epoch of tillage, which is hasty, 
pitiless, and impoverishing. On the other hand, I remark that in many 
portions of the Tnion there are extensive tracts which would be con- 
sidered opulent and well ordered in any Euro} kingdom. In the ab- 
sence of turnips and mangold wortzel, the Pnglish traveller is grati- 
fied by the spectacle of the Indian corn, tobacco and the vine, and, 
further South, by the cotton plant, the rice field, and the cane, all 
magnificent and lucrative productions unknown to British husbandry. 
There is also a greater abundance of fruit trees; the breed of horses 
“equals that of the mother country, except, I think, for the purposes of 
heavy draft ; and the various races of cattle, replenished by importa- 
tions of the best blood of England, will be propagated without dege- 
neracy, and will prove formidable rivals to the parent stock. 

“ In a country where human labour is exorbitantly extensive the great- 
est ingenuity is exerted in the improvement of soils and the invention 
of mechanical aids and substitutes, and in this respect the triumphs of 
American contrivance are not only profitable at home, but are recog- 
nised and adopted by foreign nations. Much, gentlemen, has been ac- 
complished, and the future will furnish still higher results. If we regard 
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PROBLEM No, 513. 
Respectfully Dedicated to J. A. Porrer, Esq., by Sauver Loy. 
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quesun trenut tee sane eae, Uae Ge OF aid exten uo waneDUse. 
- MUCH MORE La age id AND Lowy ny & ee ony ae THAN 


formerly and better etepies for So aeaeg of 
which, for ELEG ANC’ VARI and EXTENT, is u led. 
fr ye LARGEST FIRST-CLASS C USTOM TAILORING ESTABLISB- 


MENT IN NEW vou tfuctin ‘orld, 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & ©O., 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
b: ond calling veussia, throughout the season, e desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
Wen’ Di bay ag i be found, w for ST eer ence ALITY and PRI 

or BOONOMY in the United States. ba Te 





THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
&8 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH ST. 


WEDDING CARDS, 
VISITING CARDS. 


Me, § Airs. Iobn Doe, 


re AV 


D Birgu eer 
SLY nd abs 


WEDDING STATIONARY, 
VISITING CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, 











SOCIE: 
} Fa sreaing sitet tun curent, a 
CLASSICAL & MATHEMATICAL MASTERS WANTED. 


“= COUNCIL tee Bi py INSTRUCTION 7 UPPER oer aDe 1s pane eee 


cotertain sel ‘or ‘O vacant MAST PS in the MO- 
DEL GRAMMAR 8c) wet viz oo, ne eae anda MATHEMA ATICAL = fon 
ppointments to ee 
from the Ist ot Jamseeey | 1859. opens: 


testimonials, to be addressed to the Rev. Dr. R reon, Obief Superin- 
Let dueation for Upper eg yim gd than the 15th of December next 








([TUETION —A Young Lady wishes to obtain a situation as Govern- 
in a F Assistant { Sag i ble of im tion in 
Fe 4 aaaily. Oy = She is capa! parting instruction 


“ Miss W., Granby, Canada East.”’ 


re We Een tae —- 4 -—~«-4 os to. Sie 





mpoons IN ity F nn 
Private Lessons in 





tor of the Albion. 
Ge denon ar eage Es Wot Pannus Cortamn ‘Basta, Sheet, or call at J. 1 E. Gaiters They 
Wery variety 00 band of Boots tnd Shoes 


J. E. TATE, 427 — New io“ 
J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 





A NOTICH TO THE LADIES. 


REMOVAL FROM 415 TO HIS OLD STAND, 361 BROADWAY. 


GEORGE BULPIN, 
IMPORTER & MANUFACTURER OF CLOAKS & MANTILLAS, 
Having purchased from the Assignees of Louis Victron ARMAND & JEAN Jaques 
Lamontame, the ENTIRE ASSETS OF THEIR ESTATE, including not only the 
Superb Stock cf Paris Cloaks and Mantillas, 

Lately on Exh at 361 Broadway, but also the balance of the Estate in 
Paris, to the amount of nearly Ons Mmuiom Francs, and now or 
its way to this country, embracing in addition to 
A MOST SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF 
VELVET & CLOTH CLOAKS & OPERA CLOAKS, 

AN UNUSUALLY COSTLY ASSORTMENT OF 
PARTS MANUFACTURED FURS, 
Has much pleasure to state, in connection with this event, that 
HE HAS RE-LEASED HIS OLD, COMMODIOUS, AND MOST POPULAR STORE, 
NO. 361 BROADWAY, 


And will Remove and Re-open there on Monday the 1st of November, 


Having found the premises recently occupied by him in Brandreth Buildings, although 
eligibly located, entirely too small for his still increasing trade. 


THE FIRST GRAND EXPOSITION FOR CITY RETAIL TRADE 
AT BULPIN’S OLD PREMISES. 361 BROADWAY, 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 

ON WHICH OCCASION WILL BE DISPLAYED 
COSTLY PARIS MADE FURS, 





RUSSIAN SABLE CARDINALS. 
RUSSIAN SABLE SETTS. 
HUDSON BAY SABLE CARDINALS. 
HODSON BAY SABLE SETTS. 
RUSSIAN MINK CARDINALS. 
RUSSIAN MINK RAGLANS. 
RUSSIAN MINK SETTS. 
SIBERIAN SQUIRREL CARDINALS, 
SIBERIAN SQUIRREL SETTS. 
ALSO, 


ROYAL ERMINE, BUENOS AYRES CHINCHILLA, KOLINSKI, 
MINIVA, FOX, STONE MARTIN, FITCH, AND SILVER BEAR, 
IN CUFFS, MUFFS, TIPPETS, AND CAPES. 


SUPERB EMBROIDERED VELVET ,SUPERB VELVET CLOAKS, WITH 
CLOAKS. | CROCHET ADORNMENTS. 
SUPERB PLAIN VELVET CLOAKS.: RICH BLACK CASTOR BEAVER 
VERY HEAVY BEAVER CLOTH vad CLOAKS. 
GLANS. 


sstonishingly low Prices. 50. BULPIN, 361 BROADWAY, 


Next Door to Thompson’s Saloon. 


Cc. G. GUNTHER & SONS 
AVE OPENED AND READY FOR SALE, FOR THE COMING SEASON, TO 
THE RETAIL TRADE, 
the most ieee e iB. 

E RICHEST ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’ FURS, 
ever tered Tan we anufactured with our usual care. 
ee intended for. Retail, il 7 nt eat The 

‘ise all the leading and estasts Lepr now in deman 
siletion o ou larg a RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLES, 





1 se « Loree importat: 


of which we Ofer at the most ‘advantageous prices. 
. G. GUNTHER & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane. 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
HUSTER & SIEDE. 
No. 38 MAIDEN LANE, New York, 
Offer their Rich and Elegant Assortment of Ladies’ Furs, consisting of 
HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
ROYAL ERMINE, MINK, STONE MARTEN, 
FITCH MARTEN, &c., &c. 
Made up in the Latest Style, which they offer at the Lowest Price. 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
CHARLES STREET & CO., No. 475 Broadway, 
AND & or 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FANCY FURS, 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
ROYAL ERMINE, 
MINK, SQUIRREL, 











And every other description of FURS in 
Cloaks, Capes, Victorines, Muffs, and Gauntlets, 

EING DIRECT IMPORTERS oe voaaen SKINS, AND PRACTICAL MANUFAC- 

turers, we are enabled to GUARANTEE our FURS in every PARTICULAR, and soli- 

it the careful inspection of every fady before ‘purchasing, as we have determined to sell at 

VERY SMALL PKOFITS, and as a conseq 

trade. HARLES STREET & CO., 

No. 475° Broadway. 


All of which, having to be converted into Cash within the next 60 days, will be offered at 


ren Sapte ne for inspection, will be found t 
id. e also direct particular 


uence ‘jeeguees Ze NEW SYSTEM in the FUR 


ARTHUR DONNELLY'S CARPET ROOMS, 98 BOWERY. 


To xere York, ant var AND IRISH fn ety ty I ‘te 
be Oops of AdrertmmentConvarenn, undoanendy bey orev, i tem 
po) or country, ‘ARPET Bowery, every 


, * 
CARPETING, OIL CLOTHS, STRAW MATTINGS, 

and Piano Hearth Rugs, 
INCLUDING GOLD, FANCY, AND PLAIN WINDOW SHADES, 


Hauta, axp Deawine Rooms. 
zie, durabil wand elegance of his Gonda they cannot be 4 
nited States ; to offer 
lower priess than he has heretofore done s-Oarvets, he, fiiel end eid teoee aaa 





SAVE YOUR CARPETS, 


ARRINGTON’S CELEBRATED PATENT CARPET LINING, 
TO PUT UNDER CARPETS, AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR STRAW, PAPER, Ac. 4c. 


HIS is considered far to 
me is 4 galiary soft to tha read, i's mificr of noun, ud enranes 


the Furry rer Cenr. also adds greatly to warmth of a room by 
the air 

ets the seams of the floor. The material used in this Lining 
To be had at ine ricipel Oarpet Stores in the U- eg ea 
—_ Y. CARPET LININ 


gd. R. senate Agent) ta Water Sires, N. Y. 
Ladies are specially requested to examine the above, now on Exhibition at the Orystal 


Raye Sateen : Lope anD Premium Corton Barrine constantly manufacturing. 





CARPETS. 
REMOVA. TO NEW CARPET STORE. 
The subscriber has removed to his new and stores, 
273 CANAL STREET, AND 31 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, 


eT oar oon... BRO meemEee atre- 





Mats, &c., all at 


WOOL. 37 
i, Table and Piao Covers, 
it will be sold for 
E E. L. HYATT, 
273 Canal St., and 81 Howard st between Broadway and Elm street, New York. 
Also, Sole wed Venetian Carpe for selling Ausors Power Looms and Ausugx Prison made Three-Ply, 


K.B.—Carpets ‘antlasmatete cote. 


low aoe a ell chodas ath Drage 





LORD & TAYLOR, 
255, 257, 259, and 261 Grand Street, 
And 47 and 49 Catharine Street, 
Invite special attention to their present large stock of 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
SELECTED IN THE BEST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN MARKETS FOR 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 
Which they are offering at RETAIL 25 per cent. 
Below Regular Prices! 


ie ewe es ee, 


REAL INDIA CAMEL'S HAIR, 
LONG SHAWLS, SQUARE SHAWLS, SCARFS, $C. 
GEORGE A. HEARN, 425 BROADWAY, 


Has opened a very large assortment of the above oS in pve elegant designs, and as fine 
in texture as any ever 


ALSO A LARGE persis or 
Velvet and Cloth Cloaks, Opera Cloaks, &c., 
In the Newest Priterns, and make from the very Best Materials 
PLUSH, VELVET SHAWLS. 
VELVET BORDERED SHAWLS, 
DOUBLE FACED SHAWLS, 
And many New Styles purchased at the recent Anction Sales, at very Low Prices. 
Challis, Wool Plaids, Valencias, 
With an extensive variety of Silk and Woolea mixed fabrice, 
RICH BLACK BAYADERE STRIPED SILKS, 
MOURNING SILK: 
FANCY STRIPED Do., NEWEST STYLES, 
rise Do. 
LAIN Do., 
In large variety, and at very LOW PRICES. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF MINK AND OTHER FURS, 
Just Opened, which will be sold at as Low PRicEs as by any other House in the TRADE. 


RICH POINT LACES, 
AND PARIS AND SCOTCH EMBROIDERIES. 
A —e SELECTION OF THE CHOICEST GOODS EVER IMPORTED TO 
ica. 


REAL vor D’ALENCON LACES, COLLARS AND SETTS. 

LACK wee GUIPURR, Ax FRENCH LACORS, all widths, } 
K THREAD AND FRENCH LACE VEILS, 
NUOLFF EURS, BARBES, AND CROWNS, 
Bought for Cash at an ae 
ALSO—EmsBroiwerep Cottars, Serts, Banps, 4 , Epeines, 
AND Insertions, receiving from Auction meek at Hair teem Vatu: 
E. , Gate Peter Rosunss, 429 Broadway. 


CHANTILLY LACES. 


REAL 
M. SE io. 487 Broadway, corner of Breem treet, nea: 
Ss. the St. tad fe mre ljotel, has opened a splendid navertaness tO! oe 4 


REAL CHANTILLY LACES, 
in all widths, and of the Newest Desicns, and offers them 
TO THE TRADE, 


RETAIL CUSTOMERS, 
At Extremely Low Prices. 

















as well as to his 





BRUSSELS LACES. 
A SUPERB ASSCRTMENT JUST RECEIVED, CONSISTING OF 
Collars, Setts, Barbes, Colffures, Capes, 
ALSO, CHANTILLY POINTS, FLOUNCES, AND TRIMMING LACES, 
All much Below Last Season’s Prices. 
PARIS-TRIMMED EMBROIDERIES, 
A Large Lot just received from Auction, at half their original cost. Also 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BREAKFAST SETTS, 
and a Large Variety of other Novelties. MILLER & GRANT, 108 Broadway. 





“ Competition being the Order of the Day,” 
GEORGE F. FOX 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TAILOR AND DRAPER, 








PERFECT-FITTING COATS, VESTS, AND PAMTALOONS, 


any large or Ready-made Clothing or Tailor’s store in this city. 
B@™ NOTE THE ADDRESS. ~2@ 
459 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Three Doors Below, West Side of, Grand Street. 





sale, at one half the importers’ cost price. oe fro i to 
HATHAWAY'S, 687 Broadway. 





ing. Warranted Springs just received ai 
HATHAWAY’S, 687 Broadway. 


Cut in the latest ae and trimmed in the best manner, at a less cost to the purchaser than 


200 REAL BLACK THREAD COLLARS bang 4 received, and for 


SBsmyees STEEL SPRING SKIRTS, the only Skirt worth hav- 


RICHMOND'S, 
587 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


Bs hele a Sn m4 4 FOR CASH. M4 renee redbviongy BEST | Would call attention to their May fhe sects Stock of 
Impor make to 


EMBROIDERIES AND 


“KEW GOODS BY NEARLY EVERY STEAMER, 
at rary, low 


LADIES Di RESS CAP and HEAD DRESS DEPARTMENT, including _psnarne 
and LLUSION BOODs, unrivalled by general consent of the best tt taste in thi e City. 





with other interesti et raaments in 

AMES TUCKER 
361 a near Franklin Street. 

DRY GOODS AT RETAIL, 355 Baosnwaxk, 


STORE a ae OCCUPIED BY BECK 
STRANG, ADRIANCE, & oo. 


eRratU Ss. ATTRACTIONS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES o EVERY 
Hair-Pins, a in profusion. 








est assortment in the city, at 
HATHAWAY’S, 687 Broadway. 


MBROIDERED CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEI 
vi new atyles. egan' ibbons, 
ew oo NOW IOS A THAWAYS, O61” Broadwaye” 





Gloves, at 





rice 88 cents. At 
HATHAWAY’S, 687 Broadway. 


ee ss Styles, in variety. French fancy Hair 


‘ ID GLOVES, 200 dozen of my new make just med, made to 
REW'sS TY.—The ra ope 
S'heBt Andrew Soc of the Biate of New York, for opazatory mcoting of ees Stoves ta the Outy: 


Would invite the attention of their friends and the public to their 
NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, 


(year RPASSED in richness and variety, and embracing nearly every article ADAPTED 70 
Crass City Reraw Traps. 
would invite special auention to their KID GLOVES, which are EQUAL if not 


HIM rs. —Great Bar- SUPERIOR to any previously impo 





HOSIERY AND 'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 637 BROADWAY, 
FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER STREET, 





R & ROGERS, 42, 44, and 47 Nassau S8t., N. ¥., 


tain, mae oeae ie .- te sigwing Pri of Subscription to 1000 ait. 
, or uropean ontinent — ices ‘ 
ferent British gh ibe Faropena Cont 





G ! STOUT, 
N CASES OF SIX DOZEN PAPRRTAL QUARTS OR t PINTS, BR RECEIVED DIRECT 


Mesars. Burke, Dublin, for sale 
No. 80 Beaver Streets Ni New York. 
Sole Agent of Messrs. Burke, in the United States and Canada. 


AULSOPP's © CELEBRATED gE. Lo PALE ALE.—Families can be 
supplied at their residences with this Deticutrot Tonic BeveRacs, in kegs ofa b 5, and 
10 gallons, from the ALE AND WINE VAULTS, No. 18 Wa. Staeer. 6: & menvun. 





BRITISH NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES & PERIODICALS, | porting and manufact 


ESPECTFULLY INVITES YOUR ATTENTION TO AN EXTENSIVE AND nye 
R rior variety of the above poets, 5 many styles of which cannot be found elsewhere. 

facturing largely, he is enabled to offer superior ind! t-—f #4 
of bu 


yers. 
rice of every article is marked in feta Sone res, and all goods sold, not giving satisfac- 
bed na ab at! be Si checsfliie. siving 


RE yh AGENTS FOR, AND ing PROMPTLY TO pee ery yy ANY | tion, may be returned, and the money 
pub! 





MOURNING GOODS. 
GREAT DISPLAY OF FALL IMPORTATIONS! 
NE HURDSED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS’ WORTH OF NEW GOODS, 
ON; uited to ere y Stage of Mourning, is now offered to the Ladies for their inspection. 


ular attenti: to 
Parti ise Stock of ‘of Bombazines and Black Silks, 
emmenrat The Largest ever offered at 
aging BONNETS AND MANTLES. 
LADIES !—Give us an early call. 
Observe bas fe Jackson’s Mournt ing Sto 
tb BROADWAY, betwees Spring and Prince Streets. 





Ww" TER ARRANGEMENTS.—Overshoes, heavy Boots, substan- 

Bh, strong Sh dancing Slippers, and other feet ovr for the winter, 
for in-door, and out-of-door use for Ladies, Gentlem furnished ad’ 
large and valuable, 


pest 3 OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for ee eyeors, via 
U. 8. eee will close at this Office on SATURDA 
November, “at 103 o'clock, A 


he is now s 








tlemen, and Children, 
Toe} | rantageoucly at at CANTRELL’ sis Broadway, between Poprenis a and’ Twelfth Streets. His 
cheaper than e 


the 13th day ef 
ISAAC V, FOWLER. Postmaster. 


E—-FRENCH— Removing Grease or St Stains of des- 
— ely temos deloste Tabrie, without injuring <he colour or lustre. for 
Kid Glov sale by GR EEN 


2 
Broadway, cor. of Fourteen urteenth Street. 


| HOS" 20, 20. COnD ond are Mate Sao SES OLE, 


milly will be glad to obtain some of them Er WELLS, No. 300 Brosdway, New York. 






















"Od heaven 6 
‘inp Orues POREION 
Ie 
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A. BININGHR & a co. 
SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, 
ee rp mt oe 1826, and by the present Arm, 

SAE. S SS. 3008, 


we tay were 


Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway 
Trade and others on the most favourable terms. 


Miniag tt 





EE. « -- RO IT sree 


‘hem, than all he New 
Foihere 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 














Ta. GRERT, 209 CANAL Of, «719 BROADWAY, ¥ | 
SR SES, SRDCRREES, an. 


LERS IN ieesner 


Smeraizs, Foam, Ne Hocxs, &c., very old 
ee 


Bittera, &c.—! 


half 
MALE. 
ere warranted pure, and of our own importation. 


gant 
ANN! ISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS. No. 5, for 1859, With 144 Engravings. 


RURAL AFFAIRS. Vol. I. J.J. Thomas, With 440 engravings. 12mo. Price 
Sead tren af pocoon, wntocieeie pelea’ Address, was 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS FOR SALE 
At the Office of “ The einen ee 


ie Fae 7 Beck, and he YF A, Sreeties cn, tho Broads. a 
Monechusstie State Boetd of Agricnlture vininee v- 


Lay ovr 4 roms qenricr of an acre to hmded aorta ee 
Price $2. 


ustrated with several hundred Plates. An ele- 


C, M. SAXTOR, No. 25 Park Row, New York. 





terature, Old ani'Ne +A 
wergenesed Gree own 


HISTORY AND y OSE APES. 
OLD POETRY 





fe ican baow 


RICHARDSON'S IRISH LINENS, DAMASKS, &o. 
eben 
Ss & OW N. 
, a 
merican consumer 
ola pam 


DEON 


GOON snow New York. 


ILLU! wo 
EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. MISSALS, Books OF EMBLEMS, &c. 


"A of our with those of for the class 
jaar prices others for same of Books, is parti 


Priced Catalogues sent gratis to any address. 


TO THE LOVERS OF STERLING OLD BOOKS, 


4ND THE 
BEST EDITIONS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 


W. BOUTON & Co. beg to invite the attention of all those desirous of maki 
tions to their Libraries to thelr Lasge and Valuable Collection af Serling Reettes Lic 


the Summer, which 
Sezer. iy ommplete in ths follow. 


l, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


OMANCE AND Saal 
IBLIOGRAPH 


D THE DRAM 
OLD BOOKS OF 


J.W. BOUTON & Co., Importers of Old and New Books, 
” Nos. 87 and 88 Walker-St., near Broadway. 








ROASTING & BROILING KITCHEN RANGES. 
SUPERIOR KITCHEN RANGE, WITH ACCOMMODATION FOR 
Roasting and Broiling Meats in front of the Fire. 
and Large Ovens for Baking Bread, Pastry, &c., are on sale at the 


suneED HEATER WORKS. 
‘0. 412 Broadway, and 272 Canal Street. 


12mo., with 
BOOK-KERPING ; Improved b ya 


or Balance, sonnet ership Business. 
Ye c. Lvol. wen, ae may TEXT-BOOK OF ; VEGET COLE AND 
MAL PHYSIOLOG iy Designed for My, Caheee ond, Sactnacion in the United 
B ~~ by, M.D. Embellished * with 450 Illustrations, Price $2—LEGENDS 


States. wee 
AND LYRICS; ale Anne Adelaide Proctor, (onan aay Cornwall). 1 vol., 12mo.. 





(5 een 
GEORGE PLATT, 
Maaafactory, 327 


Life. B Mise Sowel aator ot "5 Herbert.” 

Tale. By 3 T'vol., 12mp. cloth, $1 25-— WHEWELLS i bas Orie 
Inpucr 

B B. Minturn, Jr. 
Tie rei 

sowel ell as fresh and reliable Biographical of Messrs. Field and Everet: 
T ic Epic for the Times. WC, Richards. 1 vol., 12mo. funy boarda, 60 gente 
Felner ibs De THE SPIRIT HISTORY MAN. by 8.'F. Du . Lvl, 8¥0., $3 50. 
near en aa IN BNGLAS — ey 





Specimens may be seen at the Albion 
attended to and faithfully executed. Orders 
Late mony y from the country 


FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
NIGHTING. 
Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 
LOOKING-GLASS 4 PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 


Con. Grawp & Evizapera Sts., New Yore. 
office, where orders may be 


of * Not ear.” ‘ A 
NEW AMER Bia Oy Brchined Bog Dictionary of General Knowledge. Vol tL 
ust published. Cloth, $3 50; morocco, 
half #4 ‘0. Published’ — bi. Hioo, —BENTON'S At ABGIDGMENT OF THE GON 


@ jabscription. Cloth, $3; 
f olume pa’ See ap BURTON'S 'CY- 

—- Witao iewoun, y large Yolames, on pera tetotee wit hb 

w and 24 portrai:s oo half morocco, 
waaay above will be sent by mail, strongly enveloped, postage paid, on receipt of 


IMPORTANT RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Of D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 be jm eepey New York. 
HE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF POETRY ; Collected and Edited poy by A. Daca. 1 
vol., 870, Ralf uescess: S08 RATIONAL OOSMOLOG Y¥; Eternal Principles 
Ne Laws of the Universe. By Laurens Hickok. D.D._ 1 vol., Svc, as | 
$1 75.—LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. A o— edition. OC. Gaskell. 
Portrait and Fac ty ty Handwri writing. $ Ae oe SINGLE ENTRY 


cents. —THE COOPERS ; or. cas Under For » 336 
75 cents.—THE HANDY-BOOK ON PROPERT LAW; ‘Ina series of Letters.” ous 
Si ).. Lvol., 16mo., cloth, {Scents URSUL, i’ Sov 4 


SOLEMN First American from Lonson “ 

oS vg YORE bs DELHI, by the Way of Rio de Janeiro, Australia, and 

vol., l2mo., Illustrated with a Map, $1 25.—THE LAYING OF 

LEGRAPH CAB BLE vith all its Incidents and Anecdotes, Impressive or yy A 3 
erett, 


With lijustrations, 50 conts.—BL. 'RON ; or, the Pranks of the Modern Puck ; a 


He Oh MICLIONS. By Wm. Allen Batler, 
o(Piftesnth tho 50 cents.. 





AL DEBATES. VoL Vill. Wed 














“he fe saneataaiiane tenet 





Rfid gee, cameras rato 
ATENT CHAMPION 








PRIMS 
At $4 50 per Ton of 2000 Ibs. Delivered Free of Cartage 
A? RETAIL. 


ToRsReSEN 488 SRA EPEAT A 


at the above reduced price; from 


Grdere cua be Xt oar oftce, No, 4 oipcenhser S gomovineet me Sey 
Se ace io 








an agreeable le food, manufactured from Warros’s Gasuins Beva- 
stontshes all classes era Cerificate rey 

and unanswerable character. taranioed gs Pores or medicine in their 
Manufacured ooly Oy ie aabeeripor and wid Yacioy Grackor Bakery 
Manufactured only Ss a eee, 19 Forsyth 
Street, near Hi Price 30 cents for years in any climate. None 


ISAAC MoGAY, MN. Y. 
, WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 


FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IX 























ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, or WALES, 

Issued by 

TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
L. 8. LAWRENCE & CO,, 
RS, 164 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN BONDS, STOCKS, BANK N SPECIE, LAND WARRANTS, AND 


OF EXCHANGE 
Also make Couizctions throughout the U.S., Caxans, Catirormii, and Orucen. 


POR INVESTMENT. 
‘WE OFFER FOR SALE 
nteee - Cent. Semi-Annual Coupon Bonds 
THE CITY OF DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


ALD Bends ave feueed pdb to provisions 
$0 ature, aod oder the Olty Charter and resolution of the Common Council of the city 





pT ‘rom the strict conformity 
stan eee em rm the Oy Onartes ai wed Sane, Gwe 
are private inte by the city of ugas, 


petpeen 16 antares CaP aree ryaaeat of these .) a 


which would make peat hye 
—- 4 levying thon the pat he pablo oe or private 5 ges FE city. ip ihe wee wee wee =, a. 








THE EMPIRE HEATER, 
Pen senrees GAS-TIGHT, WITH AN IMMENSE AMOUNT OF DIFFUSION 
and SMALL CONSUMPTION OF FuBL, for 
‘Warming and Ventilating Dwellings, Churches, Stores, Hos- 
pitals, Seminaries, 


pA am th alae MILD.ATMOSPHERE is desirable, is offered now at retail 


EMPIRE HEATER WORKS, 
No. 412 Broadway, and 272 Canal Street. 





MESSRS. CHICKERING & 
Per No. 094 Broadwa 
and the ab ie an extensive assortment of = Par- 


_ See eines rennet Col to pleas. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, NEW YORE. 





foe Lites, He. and aod Mowary. Guoges & Bani ae ee an 


by any as o- 14 











Pianos to Ren‘ 
titentog torhelr new soale of B 
in any instrument’ 


rooms and cottages. 
—~emesiemneed York, and give his personal attention 
Lg ‘ail ot orders for TUNING and .ad REPATRING will be promptly attended to. 





eof UPMIGHT that Eee ol 


Parlours 





LIFE INSURANCE 

BRITISH wert Tio COMPANY, 
1820. 

(WITH ACCUMULATIO samen. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CRO8S 

Coleg ts Stang ai reiume may Fema on loan. Losses Promptly paid. Cali 


Office—65 Wall Street. 
GEO. M. ENEVITT, Aocrvary. 


and Chambe 
and parties travelling t together 


will at 
ee be spared to make their stay at the B! 


RO. 
B gant establishment is located in the most fashionable part of the city, on the highest 
pene Se eee meee Union Square, making it the most pleasant and healthful location 
me 


are faely penn enennn well Mantes, and many of them constructed in suits of 
municating w Closets, Baths and Gas, suitable for families OUR SAN FRANCISCO HOU! 


The House has been thoroughly renoveted and refurnished, and is now open for the recep - 





d liberal. 
The Larder and Gellars all times = semnad od with the Best, and our patrons are 
lancard House 


he Price Se full + Sal anare at the table d’hote will be limited to Two Dollars per day. By 


coneere 
Public ally 20 solicited by the new management. 
ee r BLANCARD & MACLELLAN, 


anoe and Socks ny an lovestment and 
HIS SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT Hi HOTEL HAS, Duane THE Past MONTH, by tas Ty ms OT ea . mands tee one decbuntink 
Doug coniroly reeezniet, sad ia nov: in cwmpicte cree, for he reception of pormsnnel | , F pscapur partes tos srincipal of the iadebledaess of the ciy, can ba had on 
the fires of mille & Alles. The have selected, of the most ap- | application to us by mail or otherwise. cour. 
styles and quality, from the W.aJ and an entirely new MORSE & aly 
for the table d’hote and pri dinners, has been manufac- No. 49 Wall and 4! William Streets, York. 
ta eae ‘conducted aa hretafore ou the most enlarged and liberal scale, b of the 
three superior artists, narketin, one CALIFORNIA 
firection of @ Kerner. = co lg ibe ALIFORNTA STATE BONDS RECEIVED: Dey ey pp 
This Hotel is ly well lated, and is ly provided with upwards of seven! y there the new Bonds required fund- 
bath rooms and water conveniences, in single r TOOmES 85 Well os in suite of te - v  manehrmepe erent ered to parties in ew York and oer princoa, Py to 
The rietors embrace this opportunity to rei usm tasty sinosse haste Ste So Ian pe: WM. T. COLEMAN & No. 8 Wali Street, 
tronag ywned their ea VO" ani eave 8a. every 
ge Tg otels in the coun eye mabe pe atom tr pa 
0 charge for f issue of California State Bonds mind they 
ae G. KERNER & J. BIRCH, Proprietors. wentod at Sacra ae tity efor lt J ots Bento ee ee 
c HOUS: 5, and benefits of the funding act, and may be forever debarred. 
BLANCARD SACRANBERD crry Al AND COUNTY BONDS 
ADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK.—Thisele- | 1. received and 5 a for the Bonds of the 





City and County, as required by taste “inte funding not 
CALIFORNIA i COLLECTIONS. 
SE gives attention to COLLECTIONS on all the 
points in CALIFORNIA and OREGON. Botures prompts made ia gold or in 


ts Galiforaia oF Oregon, 
Food bills, as requested. Manufacturers or merchan' ance fee lavelos pend for on toe on 
sales, and yet the 


can transmit their bills of through 
ett erin ee aan per Og the time on 


Soe ON SAN FRANCISCO CITy BONDS payable in San Francisco, eollected or 





The 
week at low oetci ANGE wae Franci for sale. 

Homa wil be le separataty, if dee if desired, and meals served by the card, either in Private ADVA NCES made ——~: of app d Merchandi jigned to our San Fran- 
Parlours or at ont tean 


WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 








magne A ey hy ty hy be beyond question 
Steel or Spring Sairt in the market, bein, 
ery EXPANSIVE, and penams, an 

ar both ey and gracelt), Very COMPRERSIRLE, NEPA Sart in the 


Stores, 
196 Pulte Strest, and 329 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


HOOP SEIRTS IN CHURCHES. 

ee GREAT DIFVIOULES A*> Rey! INCO: 

Ladies weariag the STEEL H i ee 

&o., ag well as the continual omen 
displacement 


WOODWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 
SKIRTS AND EXTEND. 


RysarenoEs EXPERIENCED BY 


brokered by the use 


COvntAm FREBRIALS I AND Alay me! A a SHADES —Our Fell ime 





Bronzes, Gas Fixtures, Rosewood and 
—_ and Suey vartats. Taped Sooke. 








TIFPANY & CO, 550 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 
Leather Desks, Dressing-Cases, 4c. ; Rick 


ons 


+ vary ¢ 2 


Fi 





AL eS Opour is delightful, its 
and unrivalled. 

—_ Disney & Fiver, eat eres, | London, and Im- 

‘No. 115 Franklin Street. 





aptr and Baves 
, fall size, fh 


. and > Envelopes to match for $1. 
sintalnng quires ben Franca Noe Paper, and 1 

Spun tron oem een Sterescopic Views, from 25 to 75cents—a 

POR, Giobles 


sta iene cts fo ak esate ental x ett 


alee ine ces note i oat tro 38 cents. 
we. L. nee 162 Sixth Avenue, te, ith and 12th Streets. 





Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED fiom 








rien 


uate a OG agian 





JOHN MUszOB & CO., 





nis val uable paraiion isthe prescrip ph Py be en ah skilful fe- 
male physicians in w England, and ea bern used with never-fai uccess in millions of 


enero iit 0) Cade Seies emedy in men — pretinapes 6 Dysentery end 


it arises trom teething 
If life ai ond health can be estimated by dollere call A mtd is worth i its ite weight i in gold. 
Millions Dotiles are sold every yeer in the Uniled Sistes. Itis tried re 


Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


Office, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 





of Brocatelles, oe Lai 
tains, are now in store and arriyip aay tH jose Goody at very low D com, and in. NO. 5 RUE oan a PAIX, PARIS, 
vite the attention of archasers, fINDOW SH. a ro Shades is the 
lai in New Wort a04 our 2 our superior manufacturing facilities enable us ome these goods Grea oles may aa LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
<a than any other house. KELTY & FERGUSON, 291 Broadway, near Reade St. Axoe, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
GReat RITAIN, BELG om SWITZERLAND, RUSSI 
MOTHERS! IBELAND, * ‘SPAIN, ox DALY SWeD 
BOPSBSBS' ATHENS, BEYROUT. is CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
SCFREHS1 ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, ke., £0. 

ON’T Zam be PROCURE MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN 
| pow It bas no equal on earth. It greatly facilitates the process of teething, by Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
otiaien cy ms, reducing all inflammation—will allay all pain, and is sure to regulate 
the bowels. one upon it, mothers, it will give rest to pomselves, and relief and ith DURA, | SHERMAN & co, 

infants. Perfectly safe, in all cases. KRERS, 


CORNER OF _, AuD er tis STREETS, NEW YORE 


Circular Notes and Letters xs of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, 4&o. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 





Price, 
B@> None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on the outside wrap- | nos AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE, BANE. OF BRITISH 


North America a agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, 





HE | tying § ARTICLE Oem Ugetvelies t m the Market, w 
and European Demand. 


! 
2 
4 
E 
+ EE 
; 
; 





with 
reason why, is that by monetes own process it re- 


tee of any charge what 
Drafts and te granted, and bills CA A 
the British Irovinces, in in North Americs and Australia. 


R. C, FERGUSSON, 
cers Ga pled lle pamenekes vane ke tans yt gE applies the natural AL William Street, New York. 
fiuids, and thus makes it grow on bald heads, removes all dandruff, ching. and heat from the ¥. Boe bo. a 
scalp, quiets and tones up the nerves, and cures all nervous headache, and ma: may be relied 











— = gray; then reader, the following General Financial Agente pin 
Messrs. 0. J. .—Gent ving heard Wood’ RITISH, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANG 
Sia Macralive cad tay tks teen antic may Tease wy to Iny aside the preju- B and Bonds purchased and for sale: Leans negotiated, &c., &c. 2%6 William Street, 
Rah he ce a 
rs comi ing your article, to or 4 
Ths result has boon very aaafactory res dio, Gnd I Jantioe to you BREWER & CALDWELL 
Prsjudiee without reasons pe Tye oye tog tapes ag’ to give your “4 20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
till they ha further roof, and the root I write Issue Bavx OF CHARLESTON on 
letter, whieh you may show to any such, ‘and also direct them 9 me for further proof, BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


fm sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, wards, payable at any of the Banks in Ewotann, Ing 


My hair is now iis natural colour and much improved in appearance every way, being Lamp, SCOTLAND and WALES. 
HERnY JENKINS. WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
EXPRESS 











Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


YOUNG FROPRIETORS, 
ined ad Ang hae 


Livingstox, ay Feb. 14, i. EXCHANG: 
Pror. Woop~Dear Sit: Your Hair Restorative has done much good in’ this part of the N.Y. & CALIFORNIA & HCO, 
country. My hair hasbeen slightly diminishing for several years, Ieepgons; feu Broadway, N. Y¥., 
slight burn when I was quite an infant. I have been using your Hair ve for six ISPATOH AN EXPRESS TO CALIPORN OREGON THE SANDWICH 18- 
weeks and I find that I have a fine head of hair now growing, after having used all other ras Rant Coenen Oe ARR. 
ali who saupiod (Got way twuse your remeay, “ a eee Exchonge on California, Oregon, iad the Sandwich Islands for sale ai all times. 
are way touse your . 
. ¥ ‘ 8. W. MIDDLETON. 

agen peel GE pos BAR reese ee 4 4 AUG T 

verted cissths back part Of my bed almost lowt | Psreting wes i natD. Thave No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. ¥., 
eee eee ack acs of pone Restorative, and now ihe top of my head ls well studded ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
with a p ialag erep of 3 ang, bes, and the i from my own I For the Use of Travellers 
' | Siow, "tenn induce many others to try ik Yours, respec aye Dee HOM AS HD BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
Se | ee a eee Oat Oe eetaee Shi per boule; the wealum bolas at feast twat NO. 59 WALL STREBT, NEW YORK. 
Mr | per cent mare it proporion than th wall, retails two dollars per bottle : the large holds 




















